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Fumigant — Solvent — Intermediate 


Westvaco research in making available Ethylene 
Chlorobromide — long a laboratory curiosity — has 
opened the door to new fields of application which 
until now have resisted exploitation. Your evaluation 
may pay big dividends particularly in the following 
fields: 

In Fumigation—as a soil fumigant or in fumigant 
mixtures. 

In Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Plastics, and other 
Organic Chemicals—as a solvent, chloroethylat- 
ing agent and intermediate. 

In Automotive & Metal Industry—Solvent com- 
ponent in cleaning and degreasing formulations. 

Properties: Colorless nonflammable liquid with a sweet 
chloroform-like odor. Miscible in all proportions with 
alcohol, ether and carbon tetrachloride. 

Boiling Point 

Melting Point 

Specific Gravity at 25/4°C. 

Pounds per gallon 14.4 

Solubility in water at 30°C. 0.69 g./100 g. 
Analysis: 

1-Bromo-2-chloroethane 98% min. 

Acidity as HCl 0.01% max. 
Grades: In addition to the above described product 
containing a minimum of 98% Ethylene Chlorobro- 
mide, a technical grade product assaying 90-92% Ethy]- 
ene Chlorobromide can also be made available on 
request. 

Availability: Samples are immediately available for 

evaluation. Larger quantities can be made available on 

relatively short notice. 

oo rea Technical Data Sheet No. S-3 for further 
etails. 


Our technical staff will be glad to discuss and advise on 
your particular application for Ethylene Chlorobro- 
mide. Requests on your company letterhead for Data 
Sheet No. S-3 and for samples of Ethylene Chlorobro- 
mide will receive our prompt attention. Please address 
your inquiry to: Market Development Division, 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FOOD 
MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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to help speed 
your 
production 


Barrett Standard Anhydrous Ammonia has many indus- 
trial applications which are vitally important in meeting 
today’s production schedules. When you need ammonia, 
it will pay you to place your order with Barrett— Amer- 
ica’s leading distributor of Ammonia—with more than 
50 years of experience in this basic chemical. 


Fast delivery is a special feature of Barrett service. 
Convenient coast-to-coast stock points make it easy. 
When you buy Barrett Standard Anhydrous Ammonia, 
you know you can depend on speedy arrival of ammonia 
of unexcelled purity and consistent high quality. 


When you need expert advice, Barrett’s trained tech- 
nicians are ready to help you without charge or obliga- 
tion. Barrett is the name to remember, when you need 
ammonia. 


STANDARD ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


ow In 150, 100 and 50-pound cylinders for fast 
te delivery from a stock point located near you. 
And in tank car shipments from Hopewell, Va., 
and South Point, Ohio. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


America’s Leading Distributor of AMMONIA 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 








THE ODOR 
1S GONE! 


The perfume chemist's skill in 
masking unpleasant odors, as 
applied to insecticide and disin- 
fectant sprays has doubled and 
redoubled the spray maker's 
market by making these products 
pleasingly acceptable for house- 
hold use ... It might pay you to 
ponder the possibilities of using 
this same skill in the manufacture 
and merchandising of your com- 





pany’s products. But better still, 
mail the coupon and let us show 
you how. 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL 
CN Nae Sow CE Se ERT 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 
76 NINTH AVE., NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
We are interested in [—] PERFUMES 
[_] ODOR NEUTRALIZERS for use in the 
manufacture of products checked be- 
low. What do you recommend? 
[-] FORMALDEHYDE [_] ADHESIVES 
{] CLEANING COMPOUNDS [] INK 
(] FUEL OlL [J LUBRICATING OILS 
[] SPRAYS [] WAXES [] PLASTICS 
[] RUBBER [] LATEX [_] LEATHER 
[_] PAINTS or LACQUER [[] TEXTILES 
[=] ROOM or [] HOSPITAL 
DEODORANTS 








[_] OTHER PRODUCTS: _ 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY: - 
ATTENTION 
TITLE 


SRT eta, Sue 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING 
76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 








Poison Ivy Research 

To Tue Eprror: Dr. Wainer deserves 
all the credit you can give him for 
the work toward the development of 
a poison ivy remedy based on zircon- 
ium carbonate (CIW, Jan. 27) but 
the identification of the “villain” 
Urushiol preceded the 1945 date by 
a considerable margin. 

Although Dr. Wainer may have 
verified the fact, Dr. B. Shelmire has 
cited the work of Pfaff in 1897 
(“Toxicodendrol”), McNair in 1916 
(“Lobinol”), and between 1916 and 
1922 Majima and Toyama who gave 
the name Urushiol to the active prin- 
ciple of Rhus Verniciflua, the Japanese 
Laquer Tree, and finally, Hill, Matta- 
cotti and Graham who obtained the 
same extract from native American 
poison ivy, Toxicodendron Radicans. 

Thus the field was pretty well 
plowed in 1945 when Dr. Wainer is 
reported as having identified the vil- 
lain as Urushiol. 

W. A. KEUTGEN 

Bakelite Division 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


True. The real villain is the word 
“identified” which crept into our 
description of Dr. Wainer’s research. 
He isolated already-identified Urush- 
iol, discovered its quantitative reac- 
tion with zirconium carbonate.—Ep. 


Danger Saboteurs 
To Tue Eprror: I have read your 
article “Danger: Saboteurs at Work” 
(Foo. 3)... 

It is, of course, vitally important 
that proper steps should be taken to 
insure the protection of our industrial 


facilities against sabotage. I think, 
however, that there has been a wide- 
spread misconception on the role of 
the FBI in the current emergency, 
particularly as to the prevention of 
sabotage. 

As you know, in World War II the 
FBI pioneered in the field of making 
plant surveys with a view of develop- 
ing security against sabotage. The 
Plant Survey work of this Bureau was 
discontinued on January 5, 1942, 
when the War and Navy Depart- 
ments assumed the responsibility for 
the surveys of protective facilities of 
plants manufacturing war materials. 
By January 5, 1942 we had surveyed 
the protective facilities of 2,287 of the 
major plants having contracts for the 
production of war materials and fur- 
nished advice to thousands more. 

At the present time the responsi- 
bility of making plant surveys rests 


OP TOM. poraky 


with the Munitions Board, the Armed 
Services and individual manufacturers. 
The chief responsibility of the FBI is 
the tracking down and apprehension 
of saboteurs should an act of sabo- 
tage occur. We do, of course, work on 
a day to day basis endeavoring to 
keep abreast of activities of a subver- 
sive nature within the country and are 
hopeful that through prompt action, 
should any sabotage plots come to 
life, steps could be taken to prevent 
their fulfillment. 

In this same regard any information 
of an intelligence nature relating to 
subversive personnel and activities in 
industrial plants, coming to our atten- 
tion from widespread sources is, of 
course, brought to the attention of the 
Armed Services or appropriate gov- 
ermental agency. 

Joun Epcar Hoover 

Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington 


Danger from Sabotage 


To Tue Eprror: I read your article 
(“Danger: Saboteurs at Work,” Feb. 
8) with a good deal of interest and 
have a feeling that it expresses very 
well a view that I am afraid more of 
our industrial people are going to 
have to take 
As you are aware, our own secur- 
ity seems to be in good hands with 
a first class technical staff and the 
assistance of the FBI 
SuMNER T. Pike, Commissioner 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Washington 


Captive Chlorine 


To Tue Eprror: Statements in your 
article “Captive Chlorine” (Feb. 3) 
are mostly correct, although I wish 
to point out that the present price of 
a new chlorine plant can run consider- 
ably less than the $100,000 per ton- 
day of chlorine produced, provided 
the capacity is 50 tons or more per 
day. In other words, plant costs vary 
a great deal depending upon capaci- 
ties as well as many other factors 
which are gauged by the particular 
location and the requirements of the 
customers who are using the product. 

As an example, if only 50% caustic 
solution is produced, instead of the 
solid product, the total plant cost is 
lower due to the absence of equip- 
ment for producing the solid. 

Plants of capacities from 5 to 10 
tons per day will cost considerably 
more than the $100,000 per ton, and 
can also vary considerably with refer- 
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ence to the state of finish of the final 
product. 

In reference to a low-cost small- 
scale package chlorine plant, this will 
save some investment costs, but will 
give production costs considerably 
higher than large producing units, un- 
less some advantage is enjoyed by 
combining such an installation with 
existing facilities from a closely adja- 
cent plant producing other products 
which can avail themselves of this 
caustic and chlorine at an intermedi- 
ate stage of finishing. 

It is also necessary, if production 
costs are lowered considerably, to use 
part-time labor and administration 
from the existing plant facilities. 

L. C. Hucues, 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
The H. K. Ferguson Company 
New York City 


To Tue Eprror: I have read your 
article “Captive Chlorine” (Feb. 3) 
with great interest and have the fol- 
lowing comments... . 

We feel that $100,000 per ton day 
of chlorine product is ample to cover 
a new plant in almost any location, 
including power plant and_ other 
necessary facilities. 

R. W. Hooker, 

Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York 


To Tue Eprror: Your article on “Cap- 
tive Chlorine” (Feb. 3), strikes me as 
a well written piece. 

Possibly the interest will be height- 
ened if the cost of a new chlorine 
plant were related to the capacity of 
the plant; that is to say, while the 
cost is approximately $100,000 per 
ton for a plant of 50 tons or more, the 
cost for smaller plants is correspond- 
ingly higher. No doubt this is obvi- 
ous to your average reader. 

I think it might also be of interest 
to mention the capacity you have in 
mind for a small scale package chlorine 
plant. I have heard this variously 
stated as ranging from 200 to 300 
pounds per day up to 2 or 3 tons per 
day. 

S. Corrre., 
Operations Manager 
Mathieson Hydrocarbon 
Chemical Corp., 
Baltimore, Maryland 


CIW’s thanks to Readers Hooker 
and Cottrell. Our definition of a 
package chlorine plant is an almost 
completely automatic unit producing 
5 or fewer tons per day.—En. 
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[EB] Waxes IN 


YOUR OWN LAB... 


Properties 


“Properties’’-—is a nice sounding word, but when you're talking about micro- 
crystalline waxes it simply doesn’t mean much. The dividing lines between 
various types of micro-waxes are so hazy that efforts to scientifically classify 
them simply haven't been too successful. That is why Bareco continually 
urges you to write for samples of their performance-proven waxes. If you were 
to receive a personal letter from one of Bareco’s chemists, this is probably 
the way it would read, “Dear Mr. Industry: We produce top grade microcrystal- 
line waxes, but we don’t know all of your problems. Why not consult with us, 
as so many others have done, to determine how our waxes can be used in your 
processes. You may never realize how they can help unless you take samples 
of our product and test them in your own laboratory. We will send samples 
for your investigation. If technical assistance is needed we will be glad to 
help.”” Bareco waxes MAY save you a lot of money . . . Bareco waxes MAY 
put you on the road to a better product . why don’t you find out by writing 
for samples today. In the meantime, here’s food for thought 
Very low water transmission rates. Chemically Inert. be 
Free of objectionable odors. Excellent heat sealing characteristics. 
Supplied in a wide range of melting points, color, and hardness. 
WRITE FOR “THE WAX STORY”, A NEW PAMPHLET SERIES 


BARECO OIL COMPANY 


Dept. F — Box 2009 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Dept. F — 121 S. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














e High melting point @ Free from impurities 
e Uniformity that surpasses natural waxes 
e Versatile. Nine types one of which will 
meet your particular requirements 


The above characteristics mean that by the use of Gersthofen 
Waxes it is more than probable that you can improve quality 
and lower production costs. 


Send for samples and complete information 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 


GEORGE H. Li Ri re K a _ 


* 312 BRIDGE ST., BROOKLYN 1, N.Y. 
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R. W. GREEFF & CO,, INC, 


ee cele 433208300 10-0 4-\ae 1a am Ae). on. ee 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Formaldehyde Shortage 


To Tue Eprror: I have just read your 


| formaldehyde article (Feb. 10). It 
| was most timely calling attention to 


what could be a very serious situation. 


| Actually, however, the formaldehyde 
| capacity in the country is still much 


more than adequate—the balance be- 
tween methanol and ammonia being, 
in my opinion, the serious problem. 

Thus, for example, the Cherokee 
Ordnance Works at Danville had a 
design capacity for 394 million pounds 
of 37% formaldehyde per year (this 
is considerably larger than the 45 
million pounds estimated in your 
table). The Morgantown plant, while 
not as large, was still considerably 
greater than the 50 million pounds 
estimated. Neither of these plants, of 
course, can produce formaldehyde 
without methanol. 

Reactivation of the huge Morgan 
town plant to produce methanol would 
be the only quick answer to solving 
the methanol shortage without causing 
severe dislocations to the present 
methanol consumers. The formalde 
hyde shortage is to be partially allevi 
ated by the new Celanese plant in 
western Canada. 

Also, the proposed reactivation of 
the McCarthy plant will provide in 
creasing quantities of formaldehyde. 
Both of these plants, being based on 
nautral gas, can furnish formaldehyde 
without the need of more methanol. 

Incidentally, in mentioning explos 
ives in which formaldehyde is used, 
you mention both RDX and nitrated 
hexamethylene tetramine. These used 
to be and probably still are the same 
thing unless the government’s “alpha- 
bet soup” has invaded the chemical 
profession . . . 

C. P. Newic 
The Atlantic Refining Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cover to Cover 


To Tue Eprror: “Orchids” to all on 


| your first issue of CIW. 


This first issue will, no doubt, be a 
hit and it is our belief and hope that 


| CIW will be very successful in the 
| future. 


Enjoved it cover to cover and await 
subsequent issues. 

E. T. FiscHer 

Arthurs-Buffalo Chemicals, Inc. 

Buffalo, New York 





CIW welcomes expressions of opinion 
from readers. The only requirernents: 
that they be pertinent, as brief as 
possible. 

Address all correspondence to: The 
Editor, Chemical Industries Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
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~ PIONEERING 


tn Chromtiwn Chemical 
development for 105 yews 





*% Sodium Bichromate 
*% Sodium Chromate 
Potassium Bichromate 
* Ammonium Bichromate 
*% Chromic Acid 
MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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NEWSLETTER 


Benzene producers have told NPA that shortage of benzene is around 
100 million gallons. NPA believes that most of it could be made up by increased 
production from petroleum. Oil companies are interested, have already applied for 
certificates of necessity to build capacity of about 40 million gallons. 

Industry is setting a benzene goal of 280 million gallons by 1953. To get 
it, petroleum sources. will have to supply 100 million gallons instead of the current 
12 million; coke-oven benzene must rise from the current 165 million gallons to 
180 million gallons. New coke ovens are planned by major producers. 

As domestic users scramble for supplies, the Commerce Department is 
clamping down on benzene exports. A new quota system allows export of only 
105,000 gallons during the first half of this year. Benzene exports have been con- 
trolled since the beginning of World War II, but the current shortage has spurred 
control by quota within which export licenses will be issued. The established quota 
is believed to provide enough benzene for Latin America and Japan — principal 
importers of the relatively small amount shipped out of the U. S. 











If you’re interested in sub-contract work, you might like to know about 
Phipps Products Corp., Boston. This company, a small organization owning no 
plant facilities, has been a successful bidder on “lots of government orders,” is sub- 
contracting actual production. 

Although a recent newspaper story said that Phipps was in default on a 
napalm contract awarded in November, Phipps’ President Henry Halpern denies 
this (as does the Army), states that his commitments are being met by sub-con- 
tracting with Universal Pigments & Chemical Corp. and “a firm in Richmond, Calif.” 

This week Phipps snagged a $165,885 contract for fire-extinguisher 
fluid from the USAF. Other successful bidders: Diamond Alkali Co. (maker of 
carbon tetrachloride), $53,185; R. M. Hollingshead Corp. (maker of Whiz auto- 
motive specialties, etc.), $252,186. 











Secrecy lid is now off Foote Mineral Co.’s hafnium production. Foote is 
currently the only commercial producer of zirconium, and hafnium is normally 
present (3.59%) in zirconium. Process is similar to Foote’s tetraiodide process for 
zirconium—i.e., thermal decomposition of a volatile compound of the metal. 

Project was supported by Wright Field, center for the military’s aero- 
nautical research. Reason: hafnium is refractory, light in weight. 

AEC’s Oak Ridge Laboratories are also making the metal, announced its 
production two months ago. Foote has been making it for 18 months. 











Higher domestic production of mercury is ticketed for early action by 
Defense Minerals Administration. DMA officials met last week with mining firms 
which turned out 80% of our wartime supply. Only one firm is now working. 

Industry representatives told DMA they couid reopen their mines if the 
U. S. would guarantee a two- to four-year market at a minimum price. 

European cartels, whose operations are world-wide, set the price and thus 
determine U. S. output. Up to recent months, domestic mines couldn’t compete. 
In 1949, for exaniple, U. S. mined 9,930 flasks; imports totaled 103,141 flasks. 
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High freight rates is the bugaboo Celanese is overcoming by its new hydro- 
carbon oxidation plant in Alberta. The company will haul chemical pulp by rail from its 
mill in British Columbia, convert it to cellulose acetate flake in Alberta, and ship it to 
Eastern markets—all on a straight-line route. 

Further awareness of freight costs is demonstrated by Celanese’s decision to 
convert nearly all formaldehyde output at Alberta to paraformaldehyde. Reason: to 
eliminate the cost of shipping 63% water in ordinary formalin. 








. 


Soda ash users can expect higher prices from new plant capacity. Estimated 
cost of a new 600-ton-a-day plant is over $25,000 per ton-day—up over 259 in less than 
two years. Break-even price from such a plant would equal present level. 





Defense Petroleum Administration’s canceled octane cut order had drawn 
fire not only from segments of the refining industry, but from some Congressmen as 
well. House Republican Leader Joe Martin asked that DPA either cancel the order or 
provide for uniform percentage cuts in tetraethyl lead use. DPA would lower ratings of 
Eastern gasolines but leave fuel sold in Central states alone (since they normally fall 
below the proposed ceilings of 90 for high-test, 84 for regular). 

Refiners feared step would lead to quality control and standardization; many 
said they would not go along with the order if it had been issued. 








Mark up another robust competitor in the synthetic detergent field: Armour 
& Co. is test-marketing Giant, a sudsless heavy-duty product, in Lubbock, Texas, and 
Enid, Okla. Designed especially for automatic laundry and dishwashing machines, it 
nevertheless will compete with Tide, Surf, Breeze, Chat, All, etc., for general-purpose 
household use. More on this later. 





Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp. is expanding over-all production of its Pas- 
adena, Texas, plant by 1214%. Present rated plant capacity is 60,000 long tons an- 
nually, but demonstrated capacity is 73,000 tons. Telepson Construction Co., Houston, 
has been awarded the building contract. Cold rubber output will be boosted 25% by 
addition of some new equipment. 





Tennessee Valley Authority makes headlines by holding the price on its am- 
monium nitrate fertilizer to the January 1949 level—which is substantially below 
current quotations. TVA says that its 1949 price is still sufficiently above. costs to 
return a sizable margin. 

But private producers point out that TVA can “hold the line” because its 
costs are not determined by tactors that govern their own operations: TVA pays no 
taxes, doesn’t have to show a profit to stay in business, taxpayers cough up to cover 
deficits, and the agency is supported by Treasury appropriations. 








Will Ethyl Corp.’s workers forsake Dennie Lewis’ “District 50’? This union 
(CI, October 1950, p. 553) has represented the 2,000 Baton Rouge workers since 1944, 
but the International Chemical Workers (AFL) is pressing hard for support in the 
election called by the National Labor Relations Board for February 27-28. 





Socialized alkali in Brazil: Unable to find private underwriting for an alkali 
industry, President Vargas has laid plans for a national industry within two years. 
Brazil imports 56,000 metric tons of caustic soda and 37,000 tons of soda ash annually. 
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WHERE tm get it... 
DOES make a difference 


When you place your order 

with Barrett you‘re assured prompt, 
dependable service and top quality 
products, backed by 96 years of / 
successful manufacturing experience. Lv 


WHEN YOU NEED A COAL-TAR CHEMICAL & Ger 17 ROM. 
Phenols Hi-Flash Solvent Quinoline 


Cresols Phthalic Anhydride Tar Acid Oils 
Cresylic Acids Dibuty! Phthalate Neutral Coal-tar Oils 
Chlorinated Tar Acids ELASTEX* DCHP Plasticizer Coal-tar Creosote 


Xylenols “ELASTEX” 10-P Plasticizer © CUMAR* Paracoumarone- 


Pickling Inhibitors “ELASTEX” 50-B* Plasticizer _ ("dene Resin le 


" 0 ts Carbonex* Rubber Compounding 
Benzol ELASTEX” 28-P Plasticizer Hydrocarbon 


Toluol Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) Bardol* Rubber Compounding THE BARRETT DIVISION 
Xylol Pyridines Oil ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
Naphthalene Picolines Flotation Agents Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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The Dilemma 


manufacturers are receiving many Purchase 


Orders WW or Defense Orders sh O | demanding 
ae et 


Ps 


unusually large amounts {,-«* of industrial 


chemicals. Private industry \ and government 


sf 
agencies irthave very definite plans 


a? 


that require tonnages | \whieh are sometimes 
in excess of capacity. Occasionally, 
? 


Stauffer finds itself in the middle, 


tt, 
wants industry |\to know that it is doing its utmost 
NG 
to keep up with the parade’ of 
products needed by American Industry—whether 


for the home froni\, Hor for use by American 


A> 


r} . 
x) forces abroad. So, if there is a delay, or 


N 
rv. 
worse yet, if we cannot supply own’ your 
demands, we hope you will realize that we too, 


have problems. >) 


tet ( 
Satie AUFFER chemical company 


Industrial Chemicals 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. * 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicage 1, Ill. - 824 Wilshire Bivd., 
Los Angeles 14, Cal: -636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. - 424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio 
Apopka, Florida - North Portland, Oregon - Houston 2, Texas - Weslaco, Texas 
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WHAT'S NEW 


Cutting-Tool Chemistry 


Cimmac reactor, now commercially available, simplifies 
preparation of organometallic compounds, is essentially a “‘nat- 





ural autoclave”. 


Reaction of organic compound with metal takes place 





at surface of metal being milled, where cutting action activates 
metal, forming a reactive “hot spot’. 


This approach permits continuous rather than batch re- 





action; is safer; simplifies and speeds metallic reduction, cataly- 
sis and similar reactions involving active metals. 


A milling machine to synthesize 
chemicals is something new under the 
sun. But the Cimmac reactor, which 
Carlisle Chemical Works (Reading, 
Ohio) has now developed to the 
commercial stage, is just that. 

Many chemical reactions —e.g., 
hydrogenation and _polymerization— 
often depend on the catalytic effect 
of metals. Many other reactions—Grig- 
nard syntheses, various types of con- 
densations, reductions, etc.—depend on 
organometallic intermediates. 

Commercially speaking, the trouble 
with many of these reactions is that 
they look better on paper than they 
do in the plant. Reactions of organic 
compounds with metals are often 
difficult to start; and once started, 
hard to control.® Then too, they are 
usually batch reactions by their very 
nature, and large-scale production cre- 
ates proportionally large fire or toxicity 
hazards. 

The Cimmac reactor’s novel ap- 
proach kills off these gremlins. First, 
it automatically activates the metal 
so that reaction starts without any 
trouble. Reaction takes place contimu- 
ously with small increments of fresh 
metal, so there is no chance of the 
reaction’s “running away.” Finally, the 
operation is carried out in a closed 
space in the absence of air; conse- 
quently, there is no danger of fire or 
escape of toxic vapors. 

Mechanical activation: Key to the 
process is mechanical activation of the 
metal by cutting it in the presence 


* E.g.: Magnesium, sodium reactions. 
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of the other reactants. High tempera- 
ture, high pressure, and a nascent, 
highly stressed metal surface is pro- 
duced at the point where the cutting 
tool is in contact with the metal. 
That point is thus an almost-dimen- 
sionless, natural autoclave—with acti- 
vation a bonus thrown in for good 
measure. 

The equipment embodying this 
principles consists essentially of a re- 
action chamber to hold the liquid 
reactants, a rotating cutter mounted 
on a spindle, and a mechanism to 
feed the rod of metal against the 
cutter. 

The removable reaction chamber is 
fitted with stationary baffles between 
which four knife-edged vanes rotate 
on the shaft extension connected to 
the cutter. The “egg-beater” effect 
thus obtained agitates the reaction 
mixture and further disintegrates the 
metal chips which have been cut to 
provide even more nascent metal 
surface. 

A port for addition of reactant and 
solvents, a reflux condenser, an inlet 
for inert gas, two heater wells and a 
thermocouple well are also incorpo- 
rated in the reaction chamber. All op- 
enings to the chamber are equipped 
with valves or packing glands to ex- 
clude air. 

By chance: Final design of the 
Cimmac reactor is the result of several 
years’ development, starting with a 
chance discovery back in 1939. 

At that time Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co. was carrying out basic re- 
search on metal cutting. Researchers 
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LABORATORY REACTOR: A _ point- 
size, natural autoclave. 


were primarily interested in the physics 
of chip formation—cleavage planes, slip 
planes, and similar esoteric pheno- 
mena. 

They were turning aluminum metal, 
using carbon tetrachloride (only be- 
cause it happened to be a readily 
available pure chemical) as a coolant. 
To their surprise, they noticed a 
white deposit on the metal, which 
turned out to be aluminum chloride. 
They then substituted isopropyl alco- 
hol for carbon tet, got aluminum iso- 
propoxide. They put on their thinking 
caps, came up with the activation-heat- 
pressure explanation of the unexpected 
reactions. 

Carlisle comes in: Cincinnati Milling 
continued investigating the new pro- 
cess. It built a small reactor wherein 
the metal was cut under the liquid 
surface, discovered that Grignard re- 
actions (magnesium plus an organic 
halide) could be carried out handily— 
often with cheap and convenient re- 
action media that were too hazardous 
in the normal batch synthesis. 

But Cincinnati Milling was a ma- 
chine tool outfit, not a chemical firm. 
Then two years ago it acquired Car- 
lise Chemical Works, and the com- 
bination of Cincinnati Milling’s me- 
chanical savvy with Carlisle’s chemical 
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know-how succeeded in developing 
the process to the present stage. 

Carlisle built four laboratory-size 
(one-liter capacity ) reactors last year, 
sold them to three chemical 
manufacturers. Twelve more labora- 
tory-size reactors have been built, and 
Carlisle has simultaneously designed 
and constructed two larger ones and 
a commercial-size pilot model (see 
cover). 


large 


Several products: The firm has syn- 
thesized many compounds on contract 
in the course of its development 
work. Among them are phenylethyl 
alcohol, di-p-chlorophenylmethylearbi- 
nol (Sherwin-Williams’ miticide, 
DMC), dimethallylcarbinol, and dial- 
lylearbinol. 

The gamut of reactions facilitated 
by the Cimmac reactor reads like a 
long chapter in an organic text: prep- 
aration of Grignards, organozincs, 
organoaluminums, etc.; Barbier-type 
reactions (e.g., synthesis of trialkyl- 
carbinols from an alkyl halide, an ali- 
phatic ketone and magnesium); the 
Reformatski reaction; preparation of 
metal alkoxides; coupling reactions 
(Wurtz-Fittig, Ullman, Frankland, 
Sandmeyer, Gatterman) ; metal reduc- 
tions with iron, or zinc (Clemmen- 
son); and catalytic hydrogenation and 
polymerization. 

The company is now prepared to 
construct and sell commercial-size re- 
actors of any design capacity, either 
batch (like the laboratory models) or 
continuous. The reactors (range in 
price: $3,000 up) are actually fabri- 
cated by Carlisle’s parent company, 
Cincinnati Milling. Carlisle is betting 
that the Cimmac reactor will put some 
of these syntheses on a continuous, 
mass-production, and hence, less cost- 
ly basis. 


Reformer 


Atlantic Refining Co.'s new gasoline 
reforming catalyst, in addition to im- 
proving gasoline quality, has three 
other points of particular interest to 
chemical people. 

The first and most obvious is the 
increase in chemical consumption ac 
cruing from manufacture of the cata 
lyst, which is supported platinum. 
(Atlantic declines to comment on the 
composition of the support but it is 
probably a siliceous material, since 
Davison Chemical long-time 
siliceous catalyst manufacturer for the 
petroleum industry, will produce it.) 

Indication of the volume of this 
business is Davison’s first order for 
50 tons. This is a double catalvst 
charge for Atlantic’s new 11,000-bar- 


Corp., 
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rel-a-day gasoline reforming plant now 
under construction. And Atlantic ex- 
pects that this plant is only the first 
of many to use this catalyst. Several 
of the major petroleum companies are 
now actively negotiating for a license 
under the process. 

Aromatics . . . : The second point, 
of greatest interest to chemical manu- 
facturers, is the large proportion of 
aromatic hydrocarbons in the finished 
gasoline. Practically all naphthenic 
hydrocarbons in the feed are con- 
verted to aromatic hydrocarbons; nor- 
mal paraffins are converted to the 
higher anti-knock isoparaffins at the 
same time. 

Conversion of the naphthenes to 
aromatics is effected by a dehydro 
genation reaction somewhat parallel 
to the operations carried out in Hy- 


droforming and Platforming. In one 


ATLANTIC’S PILOT PLANT: Hatchery 
of reform. 


test on a six-carbon fraction, a prod 
uct containing 45.8% benzene was 
produced from a charging stock made 
up of paraffins, 26.5% cyclopentanes, 
29.6% cyclohexane and 7.4% benzene. 
Obviously such a high percentage of 
benzene eases the petroleum refiner’s 
separation problem. 

Eventually Atlantic hopes to  pro- 
duce benzene from such a feed stock. 
No application has been made as yet 
for a certificate of necessity; it would 
appear that Atlantic’s management is 
chary about the 50¢-a-gallon price 
tag that will probably have to be 
placed on all petroleum-derived beu- 
zene. 

.. And hydrogen: Dehydrogenation 
of naphthenes provides an offgas con- 
taining 97-98% hydregen together 
with small quantities of the lower hy- 
drocarbons. Potentially this stream of 


hydrogen is of value for the produc 
tion of ammonia, methanol or other hy 
drogen-using reactions. 

The cost of cleaning up such a 
stream would probably approach the 
cost of preparing hydrogen from cheap 
natural gas, but in areas where hydro- 
gen is dear, such as the East Coast, 
this stream could prove of great 
value. A factor against it is the ex 
tremely rapid rate of obsolescence of 
petroleum processes, making it im 
practical to base too large an invest- 
ment on such a raw material source. 


Canadian Gas 


Possibility that export of natural gas 
will be permitted from Alberta, Cana- 
da, within the next few months is sug- 
gested by new developments. 

The 


Commissioners, 


Board of 
following 


federal Transport 
Alberta’s 
announcement that gas exports would 
not be allowed until further reserves 
were found, has adjourned hearings 
of applications by Westcoast Trans- 
mission Co., Alberta Natural Gas Co., 
Ltd., and Prairie Transmission Lines 
until April 5, and Frank McMahon, 
Westcoast president, says his com- 
pany may be able to find sufficient 
wells in northern Alberta by that 
time to clear the way for final board 
hearing. 

Meanwhile, American officials have 
presented a request on behalf of 
Defense Mobilization Director Charles 
E. Wilson that the Canadian govern- 
ment speed up the decision to export 
gas as being vital to the Northwest 
and defense of the continent. 

Premier Manning, in announcing 
the export ban recently, said such a 
request might change the picture. 

In the Ottawa hearings, the Trans- 
port Board is preparing to streamline 
hearings on the route applications by 
limiting each company application to 
two routes, the chief effect being that 
Alberta Natural Gas, with four routes 
proposed, will have to cut its applica- 
tion in half. 

In Alberta itself, the provincial 
government has taken action to speed 
up exploration by issuing new regula- 
tions covering the licensing of “gas 
only” rights on large blocks of Crown 
lands. 

The regulations, authorized by an 
order-in-council, provide lowered fees 
on large blocks up to 100,000 acres. 
The six-month licenses, renewable to 
a maximum of three years, can be 
held only by drilling for gas. 

Even areas where oil has been 
find can be re-explored for gas 
zones not vital to the production of 
petroleum. 
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Niagara Power Rate Rise? 


Higher power costs are in prospect for 25 Niagara Falls 
industries. New rate schedule proposed by Niagara-Mohawk 
Power Co. will increase average power rate about 20%. 





Insufficient hydroelectric power has forced utility to 





supply higher-cost steam-generated power. New schedule will 


narrow price differential. 


Rate increase will apply only to the 25 industries, 





most of which are chemical firms, that now enjoy the hydro- 


electric rate. 


Niagara Falls may well lose some of 
its eminence as the electrochemical 
capital of the country if the 20% 
rate increase proposed by Niagara- 
Mohawk goes through. The proposal 
will affect only the 25 old-timer in- 
dustries which have been getting their 
power at the old, low hydroelectric 
rate of 3.06 mills per KWH. 

Closely estimating the amount of 
the increase is complicated not only 
by the “legalese” in which it has been 
clothed by attorneys but also by a 
change in the method of computing 
power cost. Extent of the increase, 
however, can be made graphic by 
one example. Last year Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., largest single 
user, paid about $4,580,000 a year 
for electrical power. Under the pro 
posed new rate its electric bill would 
have been approximately $5,500,000 
per year. 

Altogether the 25 companies cov 
ered by the new rate schedule now 
spend approximately $14,000,000 per 
year for electrical And this 
amount of power represents many 
times this value in finished products. 

Not enough hydro: Niagara-Mohawk 
argues that the companies are now 
using both hydroelectric power and 
steam-produced power; for the 
amount of hydroelectric power avail 
able at the Falls is insufficient for 
their needs. Thus the proposed rate 
will be nearer that which is 
charged for steam-generated power. 

The present rate structure provides 
for four power classifications. In the 
proposed schedule there are three. 


power. 


now 


In both schedules the cheapest clas 
sification is hydroelectric power. The 
cost is 3.06 mills per KWH in both 
cases. The total amount contracted 
for must be paid for whether the 
customer uses it or not. 

Abolished in the proposed rates is 
so-called “swing” power. In this clas 
sification the customer is permitted 
a certain amount of overage on his 
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contract at rates which approach hy- 
droelectric rates, even though the 
overage may be steam-generated. The 
rate for this classification now varies 
from 3.06 to 3.5 mills per KWH. 

Retained are the final two classifi- 
cations, allotted power and “power 
other than hydroelectric”. Cost of the 
allotted power, which is hydroelectric 
ally generated, is the same in both 
rate structures, 3.06 miils per KWH. 
But cost of the remaining power, 
which is steam-generated, has been 
increased from a minimum of 3.06 
mills to 4 mills and a maximum of 
3.5 mills to 5.5 mills per KWH, de- 
pending on the rate of use. 

The rate increases are somewhat 
higher than would be inferred from 
the above. The amount of power paid 
for at the higher rates will be in- 
creased by transfer of steam-gener- 
ated “swing” power to the highest 
rate classification. 


Better Coverage 

Is it new? An answer to this ques- 
tion is still being formulated after over 
150 years operation of the U. S. Patent 
Office. This week patent attorneys 
and inventors are reexamining their 
patent applications, checking whether 
they have patentable processes as 
well as products in view of a recent 
decision by the U.S. Patent Office 
Board of Appeals. 

The Board, made up of three Ex 
aminers-in-Chief, whom is 
well-versed in the chemical arts, has 
held that the use of a different product 
in an old process constitutes invention 
of a new 


each ot 


That is, if use of 
the material is not suggested by pre 
vious knowledge. * 


process. 


“Many pro 

procedural sense become 

y use of a different agent, a 

new result is accomplished. In considering the 

patentability of such processes, the real criterion 

is not whether the steps themselves are shown 

n the prior art, but whether the use of the 

material in the process claimed is suggested by 
the prior art.” 


s becomes, 


UCC’S FERRO-ALLOYS: Higher elec- 
tric bills, hopes Niagara-Mohawk. 


Drilling mud was the spark that 
touched off the new interpretation, 
The process in question employs a 
drilling mud containing a water-sol- 
uble cellulose sulfate to build up a 
filter cake on the wall of an oil well. 
The cake reduces the water loss 
through the wall and at the same time 
keeps the viscosity of the mud low 
enough for easy circulation. 

The examiner had allowed the pro- 
duct claims but had disallowed the 
process claims on the ground that the 
physical manipulations involved—re- 
cited in the process claims—were the 
same as in prior art processes. 

Says Examiner-in-Chief Manuel C, 
Rosa, speaking for the majority of the 
Board after analysis of prior decisions 
bearing on the point: “We do not find 
it necessary to go into the question of 
whether the action exerted by the par- 
ticular drilling mud additive . . . is 
chemical or physical in nature as we 
do not consider the same to be vital 
to the patentability determination of 
the claims before us. The fact that 
the claimed process employs, as an 
additive, a material not obvious from 
the prior art and achieves thereby an 
unexpected result is, in our opinion, 
sufficient to establish the patentability 
of the process claims . . .” 

Further: “ 
position 


. if the particular com- 
. were shown in the prior 
art to be old, for a non-analogous use 
the process claims would nevertheless 
be allowable.” 

New-product-and-process-men will 
find’ in the decision a thorough consi- 
deration of the question whether a 
process becomes patentable by use of 
a different component. And very pos- 
sibly they will find the basis for better- 
rounded patent coverage. 
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MOLTEN MAGNESIUM: More and more grist for the armament mill. 


‘Maggy’ Climbs 


Recovering from its postwar slump, 
magnesium consumption is now at a 
peace-time high. Rearmament de- 
mands will shove production figures 
still higher, and Dow Chemical Co.’s 
new rolling mill, scheduled to start up 
next year, will cut costs and permit 
wider usage. Chemical uses (anodes, 
batteries) are growing as well as 
structural applications. 

Prior to World War II magnesium 
was, commercially speaking, a new 
and untried metal and reached a 
peacetime production high of but 6.7 
million Ibs. in 1939. War demands 
for the light and strong metal were 
large; capacity reached 586 million 
Ibs., or about 87 times the 1939 
figure. 

Silver anniversary: The industry 
first saw light of day in 1915. But 
during World War I manufacture was 
restricted largely to powder as an in- 
gredient for pyrotechnics; production 
in 1915 was 87,500 pounds, rising to 
284,000 pounds in 1918. 


At the end of that war, use dropped 
abruptly. Although certain manufac- 
turers felt there might be a potential 
market for peacetime purposes, they 
believed the obstacles too large. Of 


the several magnesium metal pro- 
ducers that had started business in this 
period, by 1920 only two remained. 
The others had dropped out because 
they saw no future in the business. 
War boom: It was not until 1939 
that magnesium really began as a 
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commercial industry, and with the ad- 
vent of World War II, magnesium 
suddenly became an extremely impor- 
tant factor in the production of air- 
craft and other military equipment. 
Requirements for the metal increased 
so quickly that it was critically short 
until 1943 when the demand was met 
by construction of many new facilities 
for ingot and casting production. For 
metal production alone, thirteen gov- 
ernment plants were constructed. 
Wrought magnesium production and 
use during and prior to this period 
was negligible in comparison with its 
present-day importance in commercial 
and defense work. 

During these formative years one of 
the favorite conversational pastimes 
of industry members was to discuss 
the future of the metal when hostil- 
ities ended. In 1944 an executive of 
a large aircraft company stated his 
belief that magnesium could attain 
substantial peacetime volume. An- 
other prediction was that a trend to 
wrought products would develop and 
become a sizable part of total pro- 
duction. 

Wrought products output now ex- 
ceeds that of casting products. Mag- 
nesium usage today is approximately 
as follows: castings, all types, 28%; 
wrought products, 30%; anodes, 10%; 
metallurgical and miscellaneous, 32%. 

New alloys have been developed 
which increase its usefulness in the 
structural field, and in non-structurals 
many electrochemical uses have 
arisen. In wrought metal production, 
many improvements have been ac- 


complished in the direction of decreas- 
ing labor costs with a consequent de- 
crease in over-all costs. 

Confounding many experts is the 
growing acceptance of magnesium in 
commercial applications. Strictly com- 
mercial uses of magnesium accounted 
for the use of 29.9 million lbs. in 
1946; 30.2 in 1947; 31.3 in 1948; 38 
million in 1949; 43 million in 1950. 
Forecast for commercial use in 1951: 
75 million; in 1952, perhaps as much 
as 102 million. 

Magnesium is now moving up much 
faster than any other metal, and this 
trend will undoubtedly continue for 
years to come. It is now the #3 basic 
material and is still in its infancy. 
Present production capacity of 48 
million lbs. annually will shortly be in- 
creased to 240 million lbs., or about 
five-fold, by the reactivation of six 
production facilities located through- 
out the country. Twelve years ago, 
there was but one producer and fabri- 
cator of magnesium in the United 
States. Today there are about 200 
concerns, including six primary metal 
producers (counting the planned reac- 
tivated plants), three secondary metal 
smelters, three each in sheet and forg- 
ing manufacture, four extrusion mills 
and over sixty-five sand, permanent 
mold, and die casting plants. Over 100 
fabricators make up the rest of the 
overall industry. 

Dow Chemical Co. will start oper- 
ating a large continuous rolling mill in 
Madison, IIl., early next year. It will 
increase present rolling capacity of 
about 5 million lbs. by over sevenfold, 
to an annual rolling capacity figure of 
40 million Ibs. This mill will make 
available wider sheet and should per- 
mit lower costs through continuous 
rolling. 

Chemical uses for magnesium de- 
pend upon its high solution and elec- 
trical potential. Protection of iron and 
steel from corrosion by use of mag- 
nesium anodes is a highly important 
development and one that may well 
run into tens of millions of pounds 
per year. Such anodic protection is 
applied to pipe lines and other under- 
ground structures, boilers, ships at 
anchor, and even household water 
heaters. 

Another important use is in the 
manufacture of dry cells for batteries. 
A magnesium anode in a battery using 
a magnesium bromide electrolyte pro- 
vides a cell having twice the capacity 
of the ordinary cell as well as less 
weight. 

Metallurgy: There is a trend in the 
aluminum industry toward the use of 
various aluminum-magnesium alloys 
which possess improved properties for 
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Neo-Fat D-242 a low-cost 
quality rosin replacement 


Neo-Fat D-242 is a low-cost fractionally 
distilled product for use in formulas 
where rosin has been used. Neo-Fat 
D-242 is a mixture of rosin acids and 
valuable fatty acids—approximately 70% 
rosin acids and 30% fatty acids. The fatty 
acids present are linoleic and oleic acids 
in almost equal proportions. 

In the protective coatings industry, 
Neo-Fat D-242 can be used in such formu- 
lations as modified ester gums, phthalic 
alkyds, straight or modified with addi- 
tional fatty acids, P. E. esters, etc. 

Neo-Fat D-242 is well suited for soap 
manufacture. It is readily soluble in 


fats, oils and other fatty acids and, there- 
fore, offers no difficulties in those for- 
mulas in which a rosin product is cus- 
tomarily used. Saponification is almost 
instantaneous as with all fatty acids. 

There are many other applications for 
these fractionally distilled acids includ- 
ing core oils, linoleum, floor covering 
and greases. Neo-Fat D-242 is also an 
excellent product in the preparations of 
asphalt emulsions. 

Neo-Fat D-242 is available in 55 gallon 
drums and in tank cars. Write today for 
additional information. Free samples 
will be furnished on request. 


Arquad 2HT excellent cationic textile softener 


Armour’s Arquad 2HT is a new cationic 
softener developed for use in textile fin- 
ishing plants and hospital linen supply 
and diaper laundries. It produces a full, 
soft handle with maximum lubricity and 
minimum reduction of absorbency. 

As a cationic-active softener, Arquad 
2HT is substantive to textile materials 
and can be readily exhausted onto cotton, 
rayon and wool from a long bath. As a 
result, Arquad 2HT can be applied most 
economically in the mill or laundry and 
the full value obtained. 

Arquad 2HT is a distearyl dimethyl 
ammonium chloride. Its outstanding 
softening properties appear to be due to 
the presence of the two long fatty chains 


LOOKING 
FORWARD 


The Armour Chemical Division now of- 
fers N-alkyltrimethylenediamines which 
will be marketed under the trade name 
DUOMEENS. They exhibit the properties 
and characteristics of both primary and 
secondary amines of the general formula 
shown above. The length of the carbon 
chain in the alkyl group varies from 12 
to 18. 

DUOMEENS have itronger cationic prop- 
erties than corresponding primary 
amines and have been used in conjunc- 
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in the molecule. Arquad 2HT carries a 
positive charge which is naturally attract- 
ed to the negatively charged fabric. This 
leaves the fatty end exposed to contribute 
its qualities to the “handle” of the goods. 

Arquad 2HT is compatible with cer- 
tain finishing agents such as starches, 
dextrins, glue and gelatin. It can also be 
applied with most urea-formaldehyde 
and melamine-formaldehyde resin fin- 
ishes including the new acid colloid resins. 

Arquad 2HT is sold in 75% active con- 
centration ... packed in specially lined 
open-head drums holding about 400 
pounds. Write today for additional in- 
formation, pound samples, as well as 
price quotations. 


N — alkyltrimethylenediamine 
H 


! 
RN — CH2—CH2—CH2—NH2 


tion with cationic emulsifiers in the 
preparation of resin emulsions in which 
the oil phase is exhausted onto paper, 
fibre, fibre board. 

DUOMEENS are suggested for possible 
research in modified alkyds and as a 
modifier in condensation type resins. 

if this new chemical group suggests 
a possible new development to you, we 
will be pleased to send you a sample, 
without charge, of course, for your ex- 
perimentation. 








New booklet offered on Quaternary 
Ammonium Compounds 


Arquads is the trade name given to a 
series of quaternary ammonium salts 
manufactured by the Armour Chemical 
Division. Members of the series vary as 
to the length and number of long-chain 
alkyl groups attached to the nitrogen atom, 

The booklet contains data on physical 
and germicidal properties, average com- 
position, compatabilities and the wide 
range of Arquad applications. Write today 
for your free copy. 


Neo-Fat 11 (90% Lauric Acid ) 
Produced by Fractional Distillation 


Armour’s Neo-Fat 11 is the answer to your 
problem requiring a high purity lauric acid. 
You are no longer forced to buy a mixture 
of nine coconut oil fatty acids in order to 
secure the one you really want. Armour’s 
fractional distillation process produces 
Lauric acid with concentrations of 90% 
or above. 

Neo-Fat 11 and its derivatives may be 
used in detergents, wetting agents, metal- 
lic soap, shampoos and shaving creams. 
Neo-Fat 11 may also be used in alkyd 
resins, plasticizers, pharmaceuticals and 
as intermediates in a number of other 
synthetic organic compounds. 


Mail this Coupon 


Please send additional information on 


Firm 
Address 


ae on 


BNR Lemacal Dissnin, 


Armour and Company 
1357 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, ill, 
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many uses. It is estimated that five to 
ten million pounds of magnesium will 
be absorbed annually in the produc- 
tion of “ductile cast iron.” Titanium 
and zirconium are becoming more and 
more important, and magnesium is the 
reducing agent ordinarily used in their 
manufacture. It takes a pound of 
magnesium to produce a pound of 
titanium metal. 

Magnesium metal is again short; 
however, when this temporary short- 
age is alleviated, the industry will 
probably never see a recurrence of 
shortage. It differs from other raw 
materials in that it is limitless in its 
availability, and the present shortage 
is due only to lack of capacity for 
metal conversion under urgent mili- 
tary demands. This situation will be 
relieved by June of this year, when 
wartime plants will again turn out 
the metal. 


Polyalcohols Up 


More than a billion pounds of poly- 
alcohols® will be produced in the 
United States in 1951—up about 12% 
from the previous year's output. Of 
perhaps even greater significance is 
. which include glycerine, ethylene glycol, 


pentaerythritol, sorbitol, diethylene glycol, 
triethylene glycol. 


End Use 


Anti-freeze 

Alkyd Resins & Ester Gums 
Tobacco 

Explosives 

Cellophane 

Cosmetics & Dentifrices 
Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 
Corks & Gaskets 

Paper 

Printers’ Supplies & Inks 
Foods & Beverages 
Adhesives 

Margarine & Shortening 
Textiles 

Glassine & Grease-proof Paper 
Rubber 

Brake & Hydraulic Fluids 
Plastics & Plasticizers 
Manufacture of Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 

Totals 

Estimated Production 1950 





and~ 


Glycerine 


the long-term trend to the use of poly- 
alcohols other than glycerine despite 
a doubling of its production. 

Joyce C. Kern, of the Soap and 
Glycerine Producers Association, re- 
ports that glycerine production 
doubled from 112 million pounds per 
year in 1935 to an estimated 220 mil- 
lion pounds for 1950. But in 1935, 
that 112 million pounds accounted for 
two-thirds of the polyalcohol market. 
This percentage had declined to only 
39% of the total polyalcohol market 
by 1950. 

Well over 10% of the glycerine 
produced in 1950, was prepared by 
synthesis from propylene and chlorine, 
with more to come by the end of 1951. 
Despite this increase, it is expected 
that glycerine’s share of the market 
will continue to decline. 

Anti-freeze: A remarkable change in 
the anti-freeze buying habits of the 
country has taken place since the end 
of the war. Polyalcohols, particularly 
ethylene glycol, have taken more than 
half of this lucrative market away 
from ethanol and methanol, the major 
volatile-type anti-freezes. Increasing 
production of ethylene glycol as 
against the shortage of methanol and 
formaldehyde (CIW, Feb. 10, p. 11) 
will force a continuation of this trend. 

Alkyd resins are the second largest 
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Propylene Ethylene 
Glycol Glycol 
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12.00 
8.60 
6.40 

85.00 
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5.00 
58.60 
500.00 
500.00 


“*Compiled by Joyce C. Kern, Soap and Glycerine Producers Association. 
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consumer of polyalcohols. Nearly 60% 
of this use is now supplied by gly- 
cerine, with pentaerythritol making 
up another 25%. However, the per- 
centage of glycerine is expected to 
decrease. Pentaerythritol will take up 
the slack. Total pentaerythritol pro- 
duction this year will be about 50% 
higher than in 1950. Most pentaery- 
thritol will find its way into alkyds. 

With the exception of the explosives 
market, shared about equally by gly- 
cerine and ethylene glycol, most other 
sizable applications for polyalcohols 
are based on their ability to control 
moisture content of such varied ma- 
terials as tobacco and cellophane. 
And those uses—together with a host 
of minor ones—are also growing. 


Potato Paper 


You may soon be getting mashed 
potato in your writing paper as well 
as on your dinner plate, if further 
experiments by some of Maine’s big 
paper mills corroborate preliminary 
findings that a mixture of potatoes and 
wood pulp make a better grade of 
paper. 

A recent experiment in which refuse 
from potato starch manufacture was 
used in combination with wood pulp 
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Diethylene 
Glycol 


Triethylene Totals 


Glycol ® 


411.40 
120.60 
41.60 
58.00 
46.70 
16.50 
16.80 
11.00 
11.00 
10.00 
11.35 

- 9.37 
4.80 
5.60 
3.00 
1,50 
12,56 
9,20 
10.98 
82.55 
§94.00 
880.00 
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made a paper of greater strength and 
finer quality. Now a_ full-strength 
potato mixture will be tried out. 

If the process is successful, and in- 
dustrially feasible, it will mean a 
great deal to the potato industry, ac- 
cording to A. K. Gardner, State Agri- 
cultural Commissioner. 

Take this season for instance. Of 
the State’s 61 million-bushel crop, 
more than half remains to be dis- 
posed of. Unless the paper experi- 
ments prove a success, the potatoes, 
as in previous years, will be disposed 
of at a loss or destroyed. Commis- 
sioner Gardner estimates that 12,000 
to 13,000 bushels of culls and inferior 
grade potatoes might be used daily 
for paper manufacture. 

Three paper mills will make the test 
of wood pulp-potato pulp paper. The 
University of Maine’s paper and pulp 
department will make pilot tests. 
The Maine Potato Tax Committee, 
which administers the industry’s self- 
imposed one-cent-a-barrel tax fund 
for promotional purposes, has agreed 
to appropriate money for the experi- 
ments. 

Joseph T. Wight of Winterport, a 
technical consultant, instigated the po- 
tato-paper idea. Wight, who has done 
research work with potato and corn 
products, was seeking a use for the 
waste from Aroostook County’s potato 
starch factories. This refuse, if 
dumped into the streams or near 
them, causes pollution. (Some of it 
is dried as a powder and used in 
cattle feed.) 

Wight got a paper mill interested 
enough to mix it with wood pulp. He 
believes it has some value in that di- 
rection. Then he decided experiments 
should be made with whole potatoes. 

Mashed potatoes: The potatoes will 
be put through a hammer mill, which 
will beat them up. Then they will 
be homogenized. The _ resulting 
creamy mixture will be cleared of 
grit and mixed with the wood pulp. 

From the tests will be determined 
process feasibility; what proportion of 
potato should be used; what equip- 
ment is necessary; how much the 
paper industry could pay for the 
product. 

The potatoes would replace only a 
small amount of wood. Most impor- 
tant to the potato industry would be 
the additional outlet for off-grade 
stock. 

Maine is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of too many potatoes. Should 
the potato paper experiments work 
out right, the potato men will not have 
to worry about surplus, off-standard 
spuds and refuse from the starch fac- 
tories. 
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. .. for rapid, accurate preparation of Volumetric Solutions. 
. . . Laboratories requiring speed and accuracy are using Acculute with 
excellent results. 


ACCULUTE SAVES TIME 
— Open the ampoule— 
transfer the contents to a 
volumetric flask-—dilute to 
volume (1000 ml) —your 
volumetric solution is 
prepared. 


ACCULUTE IS RELIABLE 
—Close control of the spe- 
cial manufacturing proc- 
esses insures uniformity of 
the product. Acculute does 
not vary in chemical con- 
tent— you can depend 
on it. 


ACCULUTE IS ACCURATE 


—Each ampoule contains 

the precise concentrated 

equivalent of the norma!- 

ity stated on the label. 

There is no need for sub- 

sequent standardization. 
Caustic solutions are 
pl in wax poul 

others in chemically resistant glass. 
-omplete instructions for preparing 


? 
a en are furnished with ZL REV YT 


A special bulletin, listing Acculute con- 


centrat th id disc iil . 
- pre cap tl gg and discounts wi pH TEST PAPERS 
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UL as powerful reducing agents 


UL in the manufacture of rust & polymerization 
inhibitors « dyes & intermediates *« pharma- 
ceuticals « photographic chemicals « rubber 
chemicals 


HYDROXYLAMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
S HYDROXYLAMMONIUM SULFATE 
HYDROXYLAMMONIUM ACID SULFATE 


The acid sulfate is the most economical source of hydroxyla- 
TYPICAL REACTIONS . . 
mine but where a purer product is necessary, the sulfate or 


OXIME FORMATION chloride is recommended. The chloride is usually chosen for 
(CHs)eCO+NH2OH—> (CHg)eC =NOH+H20 . . * 
Acetone Acetoxine reagent purposes, such as in the determination or removal of 


e aldehydes and ketones because it is the most soluble of the 


ADDITION AT DOUBLE BOND three salts in organic liquids. Therefore, it is also preferred 


oe when carrying out syntheses in non-aqueous media. 


7 CHCOOH coe ‘ 
+NH:OH—> deem 
4m ——$—————— PROPERTIES 


Cinnamic Acid beta—Hydroxyamino 


Cinnamic / sid : Hydroxyl ium Hydroxyl ium Hydroxylammonium 
Chloride Sulfate Acid Sulfate 


NH2OH « HCL (NH2OH)2 *H2SO4 NH2OH + H2SO4 
AZIDE FORMATION : Molecular Weight 69.50 164.14 131.11 
ee + NH»OH—=> =_— Melting Point “C 152d. 162d. Indefinite 
N= 











+HCl+H:O pH of O.1M Aqueous 


cl Solution at 25 °C 3.4 3.5 1.6 
Benzene Diazonium Pheny! Azidet 


Chloride *Solubility—g/100g at 25°C 


In Water 94.7 63.9 390 Approx. 
+Due to the known instability of azide compounds, 
odequote safety precautions should be observed In Methanol 17.5 0.1 20.2 
in attempting this synthesis. In Ethanol, 95% 10.5 0.2 4.3 
‘ In Ethanol, Absolute 6.6 0.1 6.3 
In Butanol 0.6 0.03 2.2 


*These Hydroxylammonium salts are only very slightly soluble in ethers, esters, 
and aliphatic or aromatic hydrocarbons 


Write, wire, or phone CSC for a sample and further information 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL DIVISION ° 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Scintillating Advance 


Tracerlab, Inc.’s new phosphorescent plastic should 





extend the use of scintillation (radioactive) detection 


By providing large, 


low-cost, 


plastic phosphors to 





substitute for prohibitively-priced crystals of the same size. 


Radioactive detection and measure- 
ment by scintillation instruments has 
consistently pluyed second fiddle to 
Geiger counting in many applications 
—for a very understandable reason. 
To make a scintillation counter effec- 
tive for such jobs as high efficiency 
gamma counting, fast neutron count- 
ing, cosmic ray detection, etc., large, 
specially formed phosphors are re- 
quired. 

The phosphor is the heart of the 
scintillation counter. Unlike the Gei- 
ger tube, which develops an electrical 
potential due to ionization of a gas by 
radiation, scintillation counting de- 
pends upon the emission of light when 
a phosphor is struck by a radioactive 
burst. This light is converted to elec- 
trical with photomultiplier 
tubes; electricity activates the indicat- 
ing device, giving the actual click 
(count). 

Simpler, longer-lasting: Scintillation 
counters have several definite advan- 
tages over Geiger counters. Construc- 
tion is simpler, and they are more ef- 
ficient for detection of gamma radia- 
tion and low energy beta particles. 
Scintillation units, unlike Geiger 
tubes, have indefinite life expectan- 
cies. Although they will not last for- 
ever, they outlive Geiger tubes many 
times over. 

But scintillation counters also have 
their drawbacks, Extremely sensitive 
photomultiplier tubes easily pick up 
background radiation which shows up 
as noisy interference. This is no prob- 
lem when alpha particles are being 
counted, for they produce a powerful 
burst of sound easily distinguishable 
above the background murmur. Beta, 
gamma, neutron, and cosmic radiation 
is another story. 

Coincidence counts: Low energy 
beta particles, for example, produce 
faint emissions of light, resulting in 
sound pulses of the same order of 
magnitude as _ background noise. 
Therefore the problem is coincidence 
counting; how to distingaish a genu- 
ine count from a background burst. 
This is accomplished by using two 
photo tubes, activated by the same 
phosphor. When a sharp pulse is ob- 


energy 
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tained simultaneously on both tubes, 
a valid source count is indicated. By 
a well-chosen geometric relationship 
between phosphor and phototubes, si- 
multaneous pulses from background 
are effectively minimized. 
Here’s the hitch. The ideal 
metric relationship calls for oversized 
phosphors, large 


geo- 
enough, in some 
cases, to permit embedding of the 
photo-tubes. Conventional phosphors 
are crystals, machined to shape and 
limited in size by their very nature. 
Some, such as stilbene (1,2-diphenyl- 
ethylene) may be synthetically grown 
to reduce cost, but even so, price of 
a crystalline phosphor to contain two 
photo-tubes is tremendous. 

Neatly resolved: Thanks to Tracer- 
lab’s  phosphor-researcher Marvin 
Schorr, the problem is neatly resolved. 
Solution: polymer of styrene and phos- 
phorescent terphenyl. Product is an 
inexpensive, polystyrene-like plastic 
phospor. Its low cost compared to 
large crystalline phosphors is a re- 
sult of the ease with which the plastic 
phosphor is fabricated and molded to 
shape. Size is limited only by the 
amount of emitted light absorbed in 
the polystyrene. 

Plastic terphenyl phosphor is infe- 
rior to the crystalline species in one 
respect; pulses are not as large. For 
this reason, applications requiring 
phosphors up to one inch (in any di- 
mension) will be justified in using an 
easily grown synthetic crystal like 
stilbene. However, the plastic offers 
scintillating price-wise benefits to po- 
tential users of king-size phosphors. 


Silicate Powder 


Four years of laboratory develop- 
ment by the Attapulgus Clay Co. has 
produced a versatile, low-cost, alumi- 
num magnesium silicate powder. La- 
beled Attaclay SF, the powder is still 
a pilot-plant commodity; commercial 
production will get under way when 
the market is right. 

The powder is extremely fine (0.4- 
0.6 micron), dry, lightweight, and 
free-flowing. Ultra-fine particle size 


MEASURING RADIATION: Plastic does 
it cheaper. 


makes for exceptional covering power, 
easy liquid dispersion, and good gen- 
eral efficiency. Chemically inert, the 
powder is useful as a conditioner for 
adjusting bulk and improving flowa- 
bility and dispersion of dense mate- 
rials. It is highly sorptive, suitable as 
a caking and crystal growth prevent- 
ative. 

New product should find use as 
filler, flattener, conditioner, coater, 
strengthener, polisher, and bodying 
agent in plastics, paints, cosmetics, 
coatings, insecticides, and many other 
important commercial items. Ac- 
cording to Attapulgus, Attaclay SF is 
generally cheaper than most of the 
finely divided fillers with which it 
competes. 

e 


Pollution control: An industrial hy- 
giene and air pollution service, known 
as the Environmental Research Labor- 
atory, has been set up by the Univer- 
sity of Washington to serve industrial 
areas of the state. First client will be 
the City of Seattle, with a $7,500 
appropriation for an air pollution 
study. Findings will serve as a basis 
for ordinances to control contamina- 
tion. 

7 


Tung substitute: New drying oil 
made from the seed of the Kamala 
tree has been developed by India’s 
National Chemical Laboratory. In- 
itially the oil is to be used as a replace- 
ment for tung oi), formerly available 
from China. A varnish derived from 
the new oil appears to have good 
commercial possibilities, although it 
is still in the laboratory. 
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RESEARCH... 


GEORGE S. ROSENKRANZ, research and production head, 


describes hormone structure to symposium guests. 


Sterol Probe 


Syntex S. A. (Mexico City) world’s largest manutac- 
turer of steroid hormones (75% of the total), recently 
combined slick promotion with a real contribution to sterol 
research. 

It invited some fifty prominent hormone. specialists to 
a symposium at Cuernevaca, fashionable vacation spot 60 
miles south of Mexico City, where Syntex’ laboratories 
and plant are located. They came to evaluate and to estab 
lish better understanding of the steroid hormones, present 
ing and hearing papers on use of the drugs in a variety of 
human ills. While it was clearly manifested that much 
research and clinical experiment remains to be done, there 
was no denying the demonstrated utility of the sterol 
compounds. 

In the meantime, Syntex is giving various hormones of 
its manufacture to hospitals and clinics for experimental 
work; when and if their use is consistently established, 
Svntex will be prepared to meet the demand. (Production 
of its various hormone products is already a ton a month.) 





PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT at plant, where yam-like 


vegetable root's steroid content is converted to hormones. 
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MODERN PLANT of Syntex S. A., just outside of Mexico 
City. It produces a ton a month of synthetic hormones. 


Research and production at Syntex is headed up by 


George S. Rosenkranz, who studied under Nobel prize 
winner Leopold Ruzicka, Swiss steroid expert. Rosenkranz 
applied some of Ruzicka’s synthetic procedures to sterols 
found in a Mexican yam-like plant called niggerhead, 
which serves as raw material for Syntex’ hormone output. 
The plant grows abundantly enough to permit potential 
hormone production of eight to ten tons a month; and 
Emeric Solmo, Hungarian-born head of Syntex, is now 
readying plantations for cultivation of the plant. At present 
it is harvested from Mexican lowland jungles. 

The Mexico City plant now employs 700 persons, and 
three-quarters of the production is exported to the U. S., 
where sales are handled by a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Chemical Specialties, of Philadelphia. 


Effect of large seale output Is reflected in the price of, 
e.g., estrone, which has fallen from $220 a gram to $3 
Also at Mexico City, Syntex operates one of the four 


largest research laboratories devoted to steroids. 


LARGE-SCALE, MODERN facilities transform research re- 
sults into tonnage products, cut cost almost a hundredfold. 
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SPECIAL LI LES 


MITCHELL AND LINDER: From radioactive systemic studies, data for commercial 


insecticides, 


Self-Defense for Plants 


Systemics—insecticides a plant absorbs into its sap 
stream and translocates throughout the plant system, making it 


lethal to insects 


are keeping agricultural researchers busy. 


The latest, Systox, is now being made in Germany for 
Chemagro Corp. which is supplying it to qualified investigators. 
Monsanto wili move octamethyl pyrophosphoramide (OMPA) 
from small-scale to pilot plant stage in about two weeks. Dow is 
distributing British Pestox 3 (also OMPA) on experimental basis. 





U.S. commercialization can mean prevention of aphid- 





spread plant viruses, and cheaper pest control since selective 
systemics (OMPA is one) kill pests but not beneficial insects. 


Patents on Systox (also known as 
compound E-1059) have not been is- 
sued yet, so Chemagro is not making 
public its exact chemical composition. 
It is, however, another of the organic 
phosphate insecticides that, like para- 
thion, have come out of the labora- 
tory of Dr. Gerhard Schrader of Far- 
henfabriken Bayer, Leverkusen, Ger- 
many. 

This is the third new insecticide® 
to be developed by Bayer and licensed 
to Chemagro Corp., the company 
jointly formed early last year by Geary 
Chemical Corp. and Pittsburgh Coke 
and Chemical Co. (parent company 


of Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical) 


* Others: Metacide, a 
O-pnitrophenyl thio-phosy 
dimethyl analog Pot 


thio-phosphoric acid ester of 7 
umarin 
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to exploit insecticidal developments of 
Baver. Gearv has an agreement giving 
it rights to Bayer discoveries in this 
field, and Chemagro is licensed by 
Geary to manufacture and market cer- 
tain of these developments. If Systox 
lives up to expectations, Pittsburgh 
Coke will probably manufacture it in 
this country. 

Preliminary experiments indicate 
that the new material has greater sys- 
temic activity than octamethyl pyro- 
phosphoramide (Pestox 3). In addi- 
tion to effectiveness against aphids, 
mites and other sucking insects, it 
gives promise against some chewing 
insects. Potential range of application 
is very wide, for it seems effective 
when used as a seed treatment or ap- 
plied directly to fruits, vegetables or 
seedlings. Since sufficient data on how 


long it takes Systox to break down 
in the plant into compounds harmless 
to mammals are not yet available, 
treated crops cannot be used for food 
until such determinations are made. 
It may be used as a spray or as a soil 
or seed treatment; is presently avail- 
32% active formulation in- 
tended for dilution with water. 
Pestox 3, already used commercially 
in England, is also a Schrader 
covery. Pest Control Ltd., Cambridge, 
England, the manufacturer, built upon 
the work of Schrader and other simi 
lar discoveries made independently by 
English scientists during the war, to 
bring the material to its present state 
of development. It is a water-soluble 


able as a 


dis- 


liquid available in 60% active ingre- 
dient formulation and in a more con- 
centrated form for aerosol application, 
In addition to spraying, it can be 
applied in solution to soil around a 
plant. 

rranslocation of such systemics as 
Pestox 3 throughout a plant renders 
all of it, even new growth that has de- 
veloped after spraying, toxic to suck- 
ing insects as aphids and red 
spiders. Moreover, these insecticides 
can't be washed off the plant or 
diluted by rain as can non-systemie 
insecticides. Their toxicity persists for 
two weeks or longer, depending upon 
the stage of growth and the time of 
the year. Pestox 3 has given favorable 
results in experiments on a wide vari- 
ety of plants and in large scale appli- 
cations to agricultural crops. 

The principle of systemic insecti- 
cides is not new. As early as 1936 
sodium selenate was found to act in 
this fashion and for at least five years 
it has been used in this country to kill 
aphids and mites on greenhouse orna- 


such 


mentals. The persistence of selenium 
residues in the contaminating 
food and other crops, however, limited 
it to this special application, while 
agriculturalists awaited a systemic that 
would become harmless after a per 
iod of time. 

Pest Control Ltd. feels that its most 
important discovery thus far is the 
selective action of its systemic. Pestox 
3 has high systemic activity but little 
toxicity by direct contact. Hence while 
it is effective against aphids, it does 
not destroy predacious insects that are 
the natural enemies of aphids. An 
ipplication of a systemic reduces the 
aphid population, leaving the few sur- 
vivors, which may have become resis- 
tant to the effects of the insecticide, at 
the mercy of the predators. This com- 
bination of chemical and natural con- 
trol is in sharp contrast to action of 


soil, 
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SPECIALTIES... 


other insecticides such as DDT and 
parathion, which often kill beneficial 
insects along with undesirable pests 
and permit within a 
short time. With selective systemics, 
buildup of resistant strains is unlikely 
and frequent respraying unnecessary. 

Control of plant virus carried by 
aphids is another hope raised by sys- 
temic-protected plants. In tests carried 
out in England, very encouraging re 
sults were obtained using Pestox 3 to 
prevent virus infections in sugar beets 


reinfestation 


and strawberries. 

While the British have taken the 
lead in development of the systemic 
principle of control, U.S. workers have 
been busy catching up since these ma- 
terials have been available. Robert L. 
Metcalf and Robert B. Carlson at the 
University of California Citrus Ex 
periment Station, for example, have 
reported 
citrus 


promising results 
pests. Field experiments are 
now under way there to find answers 
that must precede practical use. 

Many of the questions will be re- 
solved by basic work on the way these 
materials function within plants, and 
scientists at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Experiment Station at 
Beltsville, Md., are studying systemic 
insecticides as well as systemic her- 
bicides (2, 4-D, etc.). Physiologists 
John W. Mitchell and Paul J. Linder 
have developed simple methods of 
tracing radioactive growth regulating 
substances in plants by testing ground 
samples of plant tissue with a Geiger 
counter, and studies are being made by 
them and others on octamethyl pyro- 
phosphoramide containing radioactive 
phosphorus P®? (supplied as Pestox 3 
P32 by Pest Control). 

One advantage of having the sys- 
temic tagged with a radioactive iso- 
tope is that detection is more sensi- 
tive. Radioactive material can be 
detected at concentrations below those 
toxic to mites or insects which were 
previously used to determine the pres- 
ence of the insecticide. Typical of the 
information obtained in such experi- 
ments is the fact that seven times 
more insecticide is absorbed by young 
rose leaves than by old ones. This 
checks observations in commerica! 
greenhouses, explains why roses regu 
larly treated with Pestox 3 have re- 
quired supplemental aphicidal treat- 
ment in lower (older) foliage but not 
in upper foliage or buds. 

Data like these form the basis for 
sound understanding of how the ma- 
terials act, and consequently for de- 
termining how they should be applied 
commercially for most efficient and 
safe use. These systemics in plants 
are poisonous to higher animals, and 
study is being directed at finding how 


against 
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long these toxic effects last. There 
must be a time interval between the 
last spraying and harvesting of food 
crops. The manufacturer of Pestox 3 
has indicated that plants so treated are 
suitable for consumption in six weeks. 

More systemics will come along for 
study, since Shrader discovered quite 
a few in addition to Systox and octa- 
methyl pyrophosphoramide, and Pest 
Control Ltd. has some new ones that 
it is not yet in a position to talk about. 

No systemic is presently commer- 
cially available in the U.S., but ento- 
mological and toxicological data re- 
quired before they can be marketed to 
the public are being rapidly compiled. 


Coatings Tester 


New Bureau of Standards labor- 
atory in Washington is expected to 
mean more “regular” results in ac- 
celerated durability tests of exterior 
protective coatings. it can do 
“weathering” tests on such organic 
coatings as asphalts, tars and paints; 
will provide data for goverment speci- 
fications. 

Although accelerated weathering is 
generally accepted as a means of de- 
termining the relative resistance of 
materials to the elements, results ob- 
tained by different labs, and even by 
the same lab, do not always show 
good agreement. : 

This lack of correlation, say Bureau 
technicians, results from uncontrolled 
variables in the testing procedures. 
Ihese include solids content of the 
water supply, fluctuations in light in 
tensity, and irregular operation of the 


weathering system when one or more 
parts fail while others still run. 

_ The Bureau's new lab assures uni- 
form operation at all times. It has 
automatic control of all functions, and 
of the temperature and purity of 
water within narrow limits. The 16 
x 25 foot room housing the equipment 
has both temperature and humidity 
control. It includes a central working 
space and two areas enclosed in hoods 
for the testing machines. 

In one hood are six Bureau-built 
machines which use the enclosed Car- 
bon are as a source of light. An alu- 
minum drum 31 inches in diameter 
and holding 60 exposure panels (2-%4 
x6 in) is rotated around each are at 
a rate of one revolution per minute. 

Air is circulated around the panels 
at low velocity until they reach a 
predetermined maximum temperature. 
hen a heat-sensitive element mounted 
in one of the panels turns on the 
high speed blower, speeding up the 
air flow and thereby cooling the 
panels. Deionized water, controlled 
by a cycle clock, can be sprayed on 
the test panels for any portion of their 
exposure period. 

Heart of each machine is a time- 
delay relay which turns off all fune- 
tions of that machine if the arc should 
cease to operate for more than 30 
seconds. 

The other hood encloses a modi- 
fied commercial open-drum Atlas 
Weatherometer, two twin-arc Weath- 
erometers, and an Everready X-1lA 
machine. These are controlled in a 
manner similar to that of the other 
machines. 

To supplement the machines and 


WEATHER MACHINE: Years become days as carbon are (top) and water spray 
(right) test durability of protective coatings. 
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permit a quantitative correlation with 
actual weathering, the Bureau has 
built a set of exposure decks on the 
roof of the laboratory that will hold 
3,000 test panels. 

Materials are thus exposed con- 
currently on the roof and in the con- 
trolled laboratory. Data from these 
studies should provide some statistical 
correlation between outdoor weather 
ing in the Washington, D. C. area and 
accelerated durability testing in each 
of the several types of machines. Re 
sults will play an important part in 
formulation of specifications for paints, 
asphalts, tars, ete. 


The Road Back 


Next month housewives will again 
be hearing about El Vampiro, a house- 
hold insecticide that was once a big 
seller®, but which went out of pro- 
duction in 1948. It now has a new 
maker, a new formula and a_ higher 
price. 

E] Vampiro is still packed in the 
odd-shaped fiber box with bellows 
action that was a standby for killing 
flies, moths, roaches, ants and the like 
in homes in the 20's. Its formula, how- 
ever, now has Pyrenone, U.S. Indus 
trial Chemicals’ mixture of piperonyl 
eyclenone and pyrethrins, as the ac- 
tive ingredient in place of just pyre- 
thrins. The original price of 10 cents 
has been increased to 25 cents, but 
retail tests indicate no price resistance 
at the higher level. 

The product's history is one of ups 
and downs. With its position secure, 
the manufacturer, Allaire, Woodward 
& Co., Peoria, Ill, began to coast. H. 
J. Woodward died and the new gen- 
eral manager neglected product pro- 
motion. Shortage of pyrethrum hit the 
business hard in World War II, and 
production stopped in 1948. 

Last year the company was _ pur- 
chased by I. P. Callison & Sons of 
Seattle, Wash., manufacturers of bo- 
tanicals and one of the country’s larg- 
est rectifiers of mint oil. Callison was 
interested in the firm as a botanicals 
distributor, with El Vampiro just in- 
cidental. 

Market tests and a careful check 
with wholesalers and retailers soon 
convinced Callison, however, that El 
Vampiro still carried a potent name. 
So, with formula changed and priced 
raised, it was again put into produc 
tion. 

El Vampiro originally was a fly 
killer, but it lost this market to pyre- 
thrum-based sprays and _ aerosol 


sold 
ig and variety 


lrug 
A&P and 


* More than 600 million packages were 
food, d 


at a dime through such 


stores as Woolworth, Kress, Butler 
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bombs. The new promotion stresses 
its use against crawling insects, for 
which a powder in a bellows applica- 
tor is most suitable. 

First promotion has been directed 
to 8,000 jobbers, with five postcards 
spaced two weeks apart calling for 
return of old stocks, telling about 
market tests and changes in the prod 
uct and calling attention to coming 
national advertising. Cooperative ad- 
vertising with will follow. 
On this pattern, Callison expects to 
have E] Vampiro back on its feet 
within a vear. 


dealers 


° 
Court prevents scalping: A U. S. 
court of appeals recently set aside a 
$27,000 award of a jury to a plaintiff 
claiming loss of hair and illness fol 
lowing the use of a shampoo made 
by J. R. Watkins Co. A sample of 
the shampoo submitted by the al- 
legedly injured plaintiff had a pH ot 
10.2 and the remainder tested in court 
had a pH of 9.5. Expert witnesses 
testified that a soap or shampoo of 
lower than pH 12-13 was perfectly 
safe, and that the plaintiff's scalp 
condition could not have been caused 
by the shampoo in question or any 
externally applied chemical. The 
court concurred, holding that no 
causal connection between use of the 
shampoo and falling out of hair had 
been shown. 
e 
Eleven-building drug plant: Ar- 
mour Laboratories’ new facilities for 
production of ACTH and other hor- 
mones, enzymes and rare drugs will 
take the form of an 11-building mod- 
erm pharmaceutical plant to be built 
on a 175-acre tract north of Brad- 
ley, in Kankakee County, Ill. The 
company’s present plant in the Chi- 
cago Stockyards is not adequate to 
keep up with the growing demand for 
the type of drugs the Armour Pharma- 
ceutical Center, as the new plant will 
be known, will make, and will be 
used by the research division. No 
construction contract been let 
yet, but plans call for starting work 
as soon as possible. 
e 


has 


Seed protectant plant: Mueller & 
Mueller, Inc. will produce Pyrenone 
Protectants, piperonyl butoxide and 
pyrethrins-based insecticides for 
wheat and grain protection, in the 
old Morris Packing Co. plant in 
Kansas City, Kan., under an operat- 
ing agreement with U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., developer of the 
chemical protectants, 

John H. Mueller and his son Bob 
are presently remodelling the plant, 
of which about one-third—40,000 sq 


ft—will be used for the new enter- 
prise. Design capacity will be 2.5 
million Ibs per month of the product 
which is manufactured in powdered 
form for mixing with grain in storage. 
The firm will serve both as plant op- 
erator and manufacturing contractor. 
r 

Mixed bleach: Operators of com- 
mercial laundries no longer have to 
buy calcium hypochlorite and soda 
ash separately from Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. to make up stock bleach 
solutions, for the company has intro- 
duced HTH Soda Bleach Mix, a pre- 
proportioned mixture of the two com- 
ponents. A standard 1% available 
chlorine laundry bleach solution is 
made up by mixing two and _three- 
quarter Ibs of the material with ten 
gallons of water. 

e 


Nix sulfur as insecticide diluent: 
Because of the shortage of sulfur, both 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association and the Department of 
Agriculture are asking farmers and 
growers to accept insecticidal dusts 
without sulfur where the principal 
function of the sulfur is that of a 
diluent or carrier. 

e 

Dieldrin, aldrin production goals: 
Plans at the Julius Hyman Co. Den- 
ver plant call for 1951 production of 
6 million pounds of aldrin and 2 
million pounds of dieldrin. Principal 
use will be against the boll weevil. 
That quantity of the former could 
treat 24 million acres of cotton; the 
latter, 12 million. 

ry 

Schenectady Varnish Co. is seeking 
a zoning change for about 40 acres 
of land in Roterdam, N.Y. from resi- 
dential-agricultural to unrestricted to 
permit it to expand its storage and 
manufacturing capacity. It has an op- 
tion on the property. 

* 


Airosol Co., Inc., the Neodesha, 
Kan., insecticide bomb manufacturer, 
is planning to construct a new factory 
building there shortly. 

a 

Getzum Products, Sumner, Wash., 
has recently been granted a patent 
(U. S. 2,534,926) on its general insec- 
ticidal spray for vegetables, flowers, 
shrubs and trees. The formula, active 
ingredients of which are coal tar oils 
(65%) and gamma isomer of benzene 
hexachloride (0.5%), can also be used 
for such things as poultry mites, ants 
and toadstools. The product, called 
Carco X, has been marketed mainly 
in the Northwest, but distribution is 
now being expanded. 
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PRODUCTION 
Bin Vibrator 


a 


REDUCTION in noise in Syntron Co.'s 
new semi-noiseless bin vibrator is caused 
by a substitution of rubber bumpers for 
metallic striking parts. Four models are 
available. One for hoppers containing as 
little as 20 cubic feet. The others are for 
capacities up to hundreds of tons. 


Deterged Smog 


Removal of hydrocarbon fumes 
from plant offgases by means of water 
scrubbers is often complicated by the 
formation of difficulty separable em- 
ulsions which soon clog up the wash- 
ing system. Addition of detergent 
to the wash water not only licked the 
emulsion problem in Trumbull Asphalt 
Co.'s San Leandro, Calif., plant, but 
also provided 75% of the plant’s fuel 
requirements. 

Until William Miller, general su 


perintendent, cleaned up the nuisance, 


WILLIAM MILLER: An oil well at the 
bottom of a smokestack. 
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Trumbull’s plant was no exception to 
the general rule that asphalt treating 
plants are usually surrounded by 
smog-choked neighbors. In the bar- 
gain he found an “oil well” at the 
bottom of the belching stack that paid 
the installation costs in three months. 

Five years ago, the Trumbull plant 
was located five miles from its nearest 
neighbor. Today, rapid growth of the 
San Francisco Bay Area has forced 
neighbors to its doorstep and thus 
intensified the nuisance quotient of 
its smog-producing smoke. 

Water first: To solve this nuisance 
problem, Miller tried several types of 
control None proved suc 
cessful, but the one that seemed to 


systems. 


“scrub 
bing” the exhaust fumes with water. 


hold most promise involved 


This system was satisfactory for short 
times, but the light gas oil fractions 
collected by the water soon formed a 
tight emulsion that clogged the wash 
ing system. Shutting down the plant 
periodically for cleaning was the only 
way to lick the new problem. 

Then detergent: Miller naturally 
didn’t like these frequent shut-downs. 
As he was casting about for a solution 
to his problems, chemists of Oronite 
Chemical Co., suggested addition of 
Oronite’s Detergent D-40 to the wash 
water. D-40 proved to be the key. Its 
presence prevented the formation of 
the undesirable emulsions in the water 
jets used in the stack. Its presence 
allowed gas oil to be recovered from 
the scrubbing water and reduced the 
exhaust smoke by 90%. 

After separation of the gas oil the 
“used” water is recycled. 
Some of the recovered water-free gas 


oil-free 


oil is used in Trumbull’s heating sys 
tem; the balance is sold 

Miller estimates that 
the oil three 
months’ operation paid for his instal- 
lation costs. Fuel purchases of 25,000 
gallons per month have been cut 75% 
and the remainder is counterbalanced 
somewhat by gas oil sales. 


the value of 
recovered in the first 


Further 

Other 
Trumbull plants are being converted 
to this system as fast as possible. 


proof of the idea’s success: 


o 

Pulverizer: A new impact type pul- 
verizer is being manufactured bv 
Pulva Corp. Throughput varies with 
the material being ground and fine- 
ness required. Two sizes, one with a 5 
HP motor, and the other with a 3 HP 
motor, are available. The larger unit 
wiil reduce 700 to 800 pounds per 
hour of synthetic iron oxide so that 
99.7% will pass through a 325-mesh 


screen. 


METALLOY’S titHium 
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To Aid Industry, Metalloy Has Pioneered 
the Manufacture of Lithium in These Forms: 
Lithium Metal 
° Cup 1/5 bb. « Shot 4-8 mesh 
. \y” & %” Dia. 
ew Vg” Dia. © Ribbon Ye” 
© Cartridge (encased in copper tubing) 2.25, 
4.50, 9.0 G 108.0 gram 
Lithium Hydride 
Fine Ground 
Lithium Amide 
Crystalline 
Specialists, Metalloy has developed speciai forms 
of Lithium and Lithium Compounds for many 
specialized applications. Check this list of ever 
expanding Lithium Salts, exclusive with Metalloy 
LITHIUM 

* Aluminate ¢ Titanate 

* Cobaltite ¢ Zirconate 

* Manganite © Zirconium 

© Silicate Silicate 
As a contribution to organic research, Metalloy’s 
technical staff has prepared an Annotated Bibli- 
ography on the use of Organolith Cc ds 
in Organic Synthesis. Annual Supplements will 
follow 
Let Metalloy and Lithium go to work for you, 
today. Write Dept. A for specific data on any 
of the above 

If it’s Lithium—it’s Metalloy 


METALLOY CORPORATION 
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PITTSBURGH 
PUITE GLASS 0 
MICRONIZED 
PRODUCTS 
DEPT 








SULFUR, ground to an average particle size of five microns for agricultural use constitutes the largest tonnage of any 
single item treated by the micronizers, Normally a half shipload of sulfur is processed during the six months grinding season. 


PRODUCTION 
Truckloads of Powder 


Whirlwinds — man-made — are the 
business of the Micronized Products 
Department of the Corona Chemical 
Div. of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
at Moorestown, N. J. The whirlwind 
is produced by mixing compressed air 
or superheated steam with dust and 
then spinning it around a 24” cylin- 
de: about 2” thick. Today the whirl- 
wind is busily grinding insecticides 
for the coming season. 

In the course of whirling, the indi- 
vidual particles rub, one against the 
Other, and are reduced to an average 
diameter of 5 microns—one-tenth the 
diameter of a human hair. As soon 


as the size is reached, the 
powder is blown to the center of the 
mill, out through collection equipment 
and into the product bin or directly 
into shipping containers. 

Not easy: Provision of more surface 
to enable the rapid absorption of in- 
secticides or to increase the rate of 
reaction of the product is not easy. 
A 24” micronizer requires a 200- 
horsepower air compressor. 

Fine grinding not only reduces the 
particle size, but it increases the vol- 
ume occupied. For example, on one 
custom job the incoming tale was pack- 
aged in 125 pound bags. After pro- 


proper 


ABRASIVE MATERIALS are ground in an American mill, It has a larger 
grinding chamber and uses outside classification of the product. 


cessing the original bags held only 
30 pounds. 

Micronizers grind materials ranging 
in hardness from beeswax to dia- 
monds. Wet materials can be dried 
and ground at the same time. More 
than eighty different materials have 
been custom-ground, including vari- 
ous drugs, insecticides of all types, 
and iron oxide for use as cores in 
television components. However, 
ground sulphur is the largest tonnage 
item produced by the plant. During 
the peak production period as much 
as half a shipload of raw sulfur may 
be consumed by the plant. 


HAZARDOUS MATERIALS are 
essed in this outside unit. 
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THE PLANT has two functions: To grind, blend and package pesticides and FUNGICIDE to be ground usually 
to grind such diverse materials as drugs and giant pigments to specification. enters the plant in paper bags. 


= Be 


A MICRONIZER has no moving parts. Grinding is by FEED enters through the tube in the operator's hand, 
action of air or steam jets on the incoming powder. Product passes out through the hole in the center. 


\)% S: 2:5 : 
THE PLANT is complete with equipment to package the product for sale. The operator at the right is filling paper bags 
with the blended product. The bags are stapled and packed at the extreme left. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


MOLTEN METAL FLOWS . 


. . but mainly into the molds for defense use. 


Metal Controls Tighten 


Critical metals situation forces NPA to clamp down on 





non-essential uses of wide variety of metals. 


Chemical industry 


must 


curtail non-defense use of 





several metals and metallic salts and oxides. 


CIW makes roundup survey of 


controls on cobalt, 





aluminum, cadminum, molybdenum, zine, tin, nickel, and tung- 


sten. 


A conserve-metal fever is rapidly 
spreading through NPA and other de- 
fense agencies these days. As a conse 
quence metal allocation orders, memos 
and industry wide warnings are begin 
ning to flow off government printing 
presses at a high rate. For the chemical 
industry the situation has special sig 
orders don’t only 


nificance; the new 


cover the martial metals such as alloy 
steels and copper but the “chemical 
metals” as well. 

Complete allocation of all forms o! 
cobalt, for 


established by 


instance has now been 
the NPA through an 
amendment to the original cobalt 
order (M-10). Effective last week, 
every purchase of more than 25 Ibs. 
of the metal will require NPA ap- 
proval. Chemical industry users may 
apply for an cobalt 
and cobalt chemicals on a new form 
(NPAF-16) which is obtainable from 


allocation of 
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the NPA directly request. 

Cobalt was actually one of the first 
few commodities subject to NPA con 
trol. Under NPA regulation 1, issued 
during the middle of last September, 
cobalt inventories were limited to a 
“practicable working minmium.” But 
no specific time limitation was listed 
in the order, 

Two months later, through order 
M-10, NPA set a 20 day supply limit 
and directed importers of cobalt how 
to distribute the supply during De 
Cobalt bearing DO 
ratings were to be filled to 60 percent 
of the quantities ordered. Unrated or 
ders were to be filled by delivering to 
each purchaser only 50 percent of the 
average monthly quantity received 
during the first six months of 1950. 

By the 
cobalt oxide for ceramic purposes were 
to be limited to 45 percent of the 


upon 


cembet orders 


same order, requests for 


average monthly quantity received 
during the same period. Orders for 
metallic oxide were to be filled up to 
75 percent on DO-rated orders and 
32 percent on unrated orders of the 
quantities requested. Orders for 25 lbs 
or less (one order per firm) were to 
be filled in full. 

There was little doubt that M-10 
was a stopgap measure. And confer 
ences were held late in December with 
the principal users of cobalt to deter- 
mine a more practical system of con- 
trol. Prominent at these meetings were 
representatives of the chemical and 
ceramic industries. Out of these ses- 
sions came the amendment to M-10 
that made 25 lbs the top amount of 
cobalt that could be ordered without 
NPA approval. 

In addition, the amendment 
the use of more than 50 lbs of cobalt 
in any 3-month period in making pig- 
ments (except in filling DO's), in mak- 
ing driers for inks, paints or varnishes, 
blue glass for optical or safety pur- 
poses, laboratory equipment or artists’ 
materials. It also prohibits the use of 
cobalt oxide for any purpose where 
there is available a mixed cobalt-nicke] 
oxide which cannot be economicalls 
of practically separated into cobalt ox 
ide and nickel oxide. 
cobalt amendment 
set a 30 day supply or minimum work 
ing inventory (whichever is smaller) 
as the amount which may be kept on 
hand by users. Owners or users of co 


bans 


The new also 


balt are required to keep records of 
receipts, uses of the 
metal every person possessing 
more than 100 lbs of cobalt on the 
first day of any month must file a re 
port with the NPA (NPAF-16). 

Aluminum is 
stringent controls. Under a_ recent 
NPA order the this metal in 
the manufacture of 200 civilian items 
will be prohibited after April 1. De 
spite new production facilities and en 
larged output, there is little doubt that 
aluminum will increasingly 
scarce once the airplane manufacturers 
hit their stride. 


deliveries and 
and 


also due for more 


use of 


become 


Aluminum scrap is also being con 
trolled by the NPA to prevent hoard 
ing and waste. And this agency has 
recently ordered a 10 percent cut in 
the use of this metal for collapsible 
tubes in the packaging field. 

Cadmium too, has come under the 
sway of N'’PA. Because DO’s for cad 
mium metal, oxides and salts exceed 
the total supply, NPA sent individ- 
ual directives (late December) to pro 
ducers and prime distributors request 
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ing that they fill only up to 50 percent 
of each DO they have on hand. These 
temporary directives were necessary 
to prevent a complete shutoff of sup 
plies for non-defense uses. 

Long range orders are now being 
considered to establish inventory con 
trols and set up a specific list of per 
mitted usage of the annual 8 million 
pound output of cadmium. 

Molybdenum users felt the breath of 
temporary controls on distribution and 
inventories of this metal in an NPA 
order dated January 27. A letter-direct 
ive ordered producers and marketers 
to make no deliveries of molybdenum 
except to holding DO- 
rated orders, or for use in high speed 
steels. In either case no more than 
50 percent of the order is to be de 
livered. Under the M-33 order, in 
ventories are limited to a 20 day sup 
ply. NPA officials claim that a conser 
vation and allocation order will be 
issued soon. 


customers 


Zine has presented another alloca- 
tion problem. This is in spite of the 
fact that zinc supplies are in a more 
healthy situation now than they were 
in early January when temporary short 
ages existed. But the NPA still worries 
because there is no indication that 
zine will be more plentiful during the 
rest of this year. The 60,000 additional 
tons of production in 1950 over 1949 
was not enough to keep pace with the 
increased demands that arose during 
1950. 

NPA’s order M-15, issued last De- 
cember, has not functioned too well. 
Industry groups (producers and users ) 
both claimed that maldistribution re 
sulted under M-15 because some users 
were building up stocks to the rather 
long 45 day inventory level permitted. 
Producers claimed that DO-rated_ or- 
ders were being abused because users 
were ordering zinc months before it 
could possibly be used. 

As a result of this complaint, NPA 
is considering an amendment to M-15 
to prohibit the less essential uses of 
zine and assure adequate supplies to 
military and more important civilian 
production. 

Tin is another defense requirement 
that causes wrinkles in NPA brows. It 
is in exceedingly short supply and this 
country’s primary source, the Malay 
peninsula, is in the shadow of com 
munist aggression. Defense demands 
are soaring and brought about an NPA 
directed cut of 10 percent, a few weeks 
ago, in the use of tin for tinplate. The 
order (M-25) established maximum 
tinplate coatings for cans used to pack- 
age several hundred items. And _tin- 
plate for packing a number of products 
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such as paints, turpentine, and anti 
freeze is strictly forbidden. 

This order brought a loud squawk 
from the paint makers who complain 
that they cannot convert to blackplate 
overnight. Six months is needed for the 
conversion they claim, and in addition 
raw steel is unsuitable for several 
kinds of paint. 

But NPA offers no remedy to the 
paintmakers. It seems that if black- 
plate is impractical for paint cans, due 
to its susceptibility to corrosion, indus- 
try may have to consider the use of 
glass or paper containers with metal 
ends as it did in the last war. 

Nickel control works mainly under 
NPA order M-14 which limits all con 
sumption, except for maintenance and 
repair supplies, to 65 percent of the 
average consumption in the first six 
months of 1950. Use for maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies is per 
mitted at 100 percent of 1950. Users 
of less than 250 Ibs of primary nickel 
are exempt from the order. Inventory 
limitations a 30 days’ 
supply. 

Platers, especially those who serve 


are leveled at 


the automotive industry are in for 
rough going after March 1. On that 
date nickel plating of car accessories 
will be severely restricted. 

Tungsten supplies during 1951 will 
be insufficient to meet norraal require- 
ments. This is because 72 percent of 
this country’s tungsten ore supplies 
come from the East, which has been 
cut off a result of 
the war in that area. 

Under NPA order M-30, effective 
March 1, all forms of tungsten except 
ores and concentrates and 
scrap will be allocated. The order also 


as a supplier as 


tungsten 


requires the use of tungsten substitutes 
wherever possible and limits the use 
of tungsten in all types of pigments 
and inks, except for the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s printing of currency and bonds. 

Specifically the order states that no 


concern is permitted to use in any 
three-months period more than 50 
pounds of tungsten in the manufacture 
of pigments of any type including 
printing and litho inks, coloring ma- 


terial, or as coloring and coating ma- 
terials of any kind including wallpaper. 

There seems little doubt that every 
possible attempt has been made by 
the NPA to try to achieve a good 
working compromise between civilian 
and military metal requirements. But 
even the most optimistic observers ad 
mit that future defense needs may 
make it impossible to hold to the finely 
drawn line between “butter and 
guns.” There’s no metal in butter. . . 
but a lot in guns. 








Govt. Needs 


Bids will be received until March 
6 bv the Navv Purchasing Office, 111 
East 16 Street, New York City on 
50,000 Ibs. of soda ash, 25,000 Ibs. 
of laundry starch. Until March 26, the 
office will receive bids on 5,000 Ibs. 
of powdered bleach. 

Details may be found in invitation 
8291, obtainable at the New York 


address. 
. 


The Marine Corps will receive bids 
until March 6 on 200,000 Ibs. of 
steam cleaning compound (alkaline 
mixture in form, Navy 
Specification 51-C-69). This is on 
invitation No. 1137. Address Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D.C.—attention Supply Dept., 
Procurement Section. 


powdered 


Also wanted on the same date are 
bids on 150,000 Ibs. of naphthalene 
flakes (Class B, Federal Specification 
R-N-91). Details can be found in in- 
vitation No. 1091. 

Both bid invitations and bid forms 
are available at the Marine Corps 
Procurement Section at above address. 


The Bureau of Standards wants to 
buy 20,000 Ibs. of coarse granular 
borax. Bids close Feb. 26. Bid forms 
(Invitation No. B-2-1784-51) and 
other information are available from 
Chief, Procurement Section, National 
Bureau of Standards, 620-11th Street, 
N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


Govt. Offers 


Within the next week or two, the 
Federal Supply Service will ask bids 
on 5 lots of ammoniated superphos 
phate originally purchased by the 
ECA for shipment to the Orient. 

Iwo of the lots (19,839 tons and 
11,047 tons) are located in Savannah, 
Ga. One lot (11,996 tons) is at Wil 
mington, N.C., one (3,895 tons) is in 
Charleston, S.C., and the remaining 
one (9,183 tons) is at Searsport, Me. 

Bids will be considered for an en- 
tire lot only. For an invitation to bid, 
correspondence should be addressed 
to Mr. Lee Loyd, Chief, Disposal 
Branch, Federal Supply Service, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, Wash 
ington 25, D.C. 











M.P. DOSS: Explains American know-how to Point IV visitors. 


Idea Mart 


Recent Point IV visit of 18 delegates 
(representing 10 European countries) 
is paying off. This week, the delegates 
are passing on to compatriots informa- 
tion and techniques gathered during 
their December visit to the U.S. For 


the visitors, one of the high points of 
the trip was the last stop—at the Texas 
Company where M. P. Doss (technical 
librarian) outlined company’s methods 


of recording and disseminating scien- 
tific information. 

Doss realized the men—all experts 
on documentation—were travel-weary 
and that they had varying degrees of 
familiarity with the English language. 
With this in mind, he thought a gen- 
eral discussion of methods rather than 
a detailed explanation of technique 
was in order. And the idea was warm 
ly received by the guests. 

The biggest portion of the program 
was devoted to a talk by Doss him- 
self in which he explained the func- 
tion of the home office library in com- 
pany operation, 

The delegates learned that the 
Texas Company system puts the bur- 
den of delving through the library on 
the library staff, saving valuable man 
hours for research. Doss and his staff 
go through more than 400 periodicals 
a month abstracting any article that 
might be useful to research. In addi- 
tion, they comb and abstract patents, 
and a girl chemist in the Beacon re- 
search lab finds her time fully occu- 
pied abstracting reports. 

Patent and literature abstracts are 
filed in Doss’ office. To facilitate find- 
ing complete information on a single 
subjcet, many of the cards are repro- 
duced and filed under several heads. 
All told, there are more than 400,000 


30 


cards on file. These, says Doss, offer 
a fairly complete coverage (Doss 
when talking about information always 
cautiously qualifies his statements) of 
the literature for the past 30 years. 

To disseminate the information, the 
company publishes weekly the Tech- 
News Letter (containing titles and 
sources of articles abstracted) and the 
Tech Patent Letter (brief abstracts of 
patents abstracted). Tech Abstracts 
is published monthly. This contains 
complete abstracts of patents and 
articles listed in the weekly news- 
letters. 

The library serves as an information 
center for the whole company. Calls 
come in at a rate of 10 a day. Most 
of them can be answered by a return 
call in 5 or 10 minutes, but a few re- 
quire detailed information by mail. 

In the case of a request of a litera- 
ture search, the library does the whole 
job. In the last 20 years, the staff has 
turned out about fifteen, and some of 
the reports ran over 1000 pages. 

One of the unusual functions of a 
company library is obtaining informa- 
tion on competitive products. To do 
this Doss and his staff examine news 
items, booklets issued by competitors, 
and advertisements of competitive 
products. 

Another interesting point for the 
visitors was the application of ma- 
chines to statistical problems. Jack 
Sherman (mathematician) explained 
how IBM machines are put to work to 
solve problems that would be virtual- 
ly impossible for the unaided human 
brain. Doss and the company have in- 
vestigated the possibility of applying 
machines to the home office library, 
but as yet can see no advantage over 
the present system. The machines are 
used, however, in the research labs at 
Beacon. 





Cheap Fertilizer 


Government agencies are promising 
farmers cheap fertilizer. Solution is 
building of hydroelectric power plants 
for the production of triple super- 
phosphate. 

The farmers have the raw material— 
phosphate rock. In fact 60% of the 
nation’s supply lies in the western 
states. About 80% of it is on public 
lands owned by Interior Department’s 
Bureau of Land Management. The 
proposal for building additional phos- 
phate facilities looks smooth on paper, 
because the government dam-building 
agency. The Bureau of Reclamation, 
is also in the Interior Department. 

Roscoe E. Bell, associate director of 
the Bureau of Land Management says 
that the western area might best be 
served transportation-wise from west- 
ern phosphate deposits. Under the 
present system that area is getting 
phosphate mined in Florida and man- 
ufactured in Maryland and other East- 
ern states. Bell points out that this 
roundabout delivery of fertilizer means 
additional cost for the farmer, and 
also overloads our transportation sys- 
tem during times of national emerg- 
ency. 

If fertilizer must be hauled long 
distances, the greatest savings to the 
farmer would be effected by the use 
of concentrated fertilizer, like triple 
superphosphate. Ordinary superphos- 
phate has about half the fertilizing 
potency of the triple superphosphate. 
Consequently, the freight cost per ton 
is much higher. Bell estimates that, 
considering the cost of handling and 
packaging, the cost per unit ton is 
about $30 higher. 

Since much of the fertilizer must be 
moved great distances (even if pro- 
duced in the west), it is important 
that the west produce the concen- 
trated superphosphate, Bell says. 

The fertilizer can be produced by 
2 processes—furnace-type (electric fur- 
nace is most successful) or by the 
sulfuric acid process. The sulfuric pro- 
cess is the most economical if the 
acid is available and cheap. However, 
with the present pinch on sulfuric the 
furnace type process is more feasible. 

Most of the phosphate fertilizer pro- 
duced in the U.S. is the ordinary 
superphosphate produced by the sul- 
furic acid method. There is only one 
electric furnace phosphate fertilizer 
producer in the country, TVA. Other 
plants for producing phosphorous 
chemicals could be converted to pro- 
duce fertilizer, but the present high 
demands for phosphorous chemicals 
makes that possibility unlikely. 
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A SAMPLE 
_ OF THESE ! 


1. AMMONIA ALUM and 
NEW 2. POTASH ALUM 


SOURCE Used wherever alumina of exceptional purity 
is required for fur dressing, statuary, dyeing, 


FOR THREE a od dat aoe: and hy ca 


OLD fication. 
3. ALUMINUM SULPHATE (Iron Free) 
HLTH VEOH Available in 14% and 17% strengths AlzOs. 


: Iron content does not exceed 0.0035%. 
Bruce S. Old has been elected vice FROM A pine Se ae h + quality papers, the 
president of Arthur D. Little. In manufacture of color lakes, etc. 
charge of process metallurgy since he COMPANY eye gage = . — 
joined company in 1946, and has been } -» at their plant at jones, England. 
a director since 1949. During World You KNOW . C. TENNANT. Sone 6 Co, a Now Yor 


War II, he served with the USNR, Of- atnhAn> 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, 
fice of Coordinator of Research and Telephone: ORegon 9-1300. 


Development, as head of sections on Write for samples and technical data sheets. 


guided missiles, metallurgy, and ma- a TENNANT, SONS & CO., 


terials. 
e OF NEW YORK 
Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Casey is the new : 
assistant to the president of Schenley 
Laboratories. He had been executive 
vice-president of Pennsylvania Hospi 
tal in Philadelphia. 
At the time of the Pearl Harbor 


attack, Gen. Casey was chief engineer FA of +} a E % Fe ] U T H 
roy Bi 





of the U.S. Army in the far East and 


to General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. During the war, Gen. Casey 

served as chief engineer GHQ, South \ _"\- 

west Pacific Area; and was command- 


ing general of Army Service Com- 

mand during the Philippine invasion. 

During the entire Pacific campaign 

in World War II, he was responsible - - 

for engineering strategy and tactics. Mild Climate 


° Fine Rail, Water & Air 


Max A. Minnig, formeriy sales man- ' : 
ager for Witco Chemical’s Carbon Transportation 


Black Division at Akron, Ohio will be Good Living Conditions 
vice president of company in charge Cooperative Labor 


of the division. In addition, he will 1 

act as assistant to the president on all Abundant Natural Resources 

carbon black matters. Minnig’s new my ae : 

headquarters will be in New York. Existing plant facilities available for 
* prime or sub contracts in many lines of 

Eaton Chem. & Dyestuff: At recent defense work. 

meeting of the board of directors, 5 . 

Ride C Mule ous mene anne ‘ For further information, address— 

utive vice-president. Hedke has been f Department of 


with the company for 43 years and H 


had been vice president and general 
manager since 1920. In other promo- ‘hl AND 
tions Raymond F. McDonald and | il 
State of Louisiana- Baton Rouge, La. 


Gerald T. Cray were named vice- 
urer; Rotheus P. Cole, secretary. | Mary Evelyn Dickerson, Executive Director 


presidents; Clayton L. Elliot, treas- Hi Hy eine 
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CONVEYOR LINES FOR SALT may also carry revenue into Texas’ treasury. 


Taxes in Texas 


The current session of the Texas 
State legislature is considering a tax 
bill that would put a levy of $1 per 
short ton on salt at the time of the 
first sale of the material. And the 
rapidly growing chemical industry in 
the Lone Star state is busy arming 
itself with argument in the 
book to, if necessary, fight another 
Alamo battle on the subject. 

Neutral claim the new 
tax bill is in line with the major trend 
in Texas taxing policies to tax natural 
resources. But the chemical industry 
thinks differently. Many of its spokes- 
men are quite free in calling the pro- 
posed levy a legislative “gouge.” 

There’s little doubt that the bill, if 
passed, would be a particularly heavy 
swat at the chlorine industry. Since 
it takes two salt to 
supply one ton of chlorine, the pro- 
posed tax effect dump 
about $2 a overhead 
on. the 

The chemical industry argues that 
while this figure may seem small to 
would be highly 
punitive to the production of heavy 


every 


observers 


about tons of 
would — in 
ton more of 


(taxes cost of chlorine. 


legislative eyes it 


chemicals. Heavy chemicals, spokes- 
men add, are turned out at a small 
margin of profit. The profit 
depends on the volume of output. 
The bill in its present form is highly 
complicated and not very clear as to 
intention. It would appear, for ex- 
ample, that while salt would be taxed 
under the proposed law, chlorine 
made from it might also be taxed. 
And the dilemma is heightened by the 
fact that the law is hazy enough to 
permit the possible taxation of ethyl- 


ross 


32 


ene made from the chlorine, the poly- 
ethylene made from ethylene or even 
the plastic sheeting made from poly- 
ethylene. 

But what irks the chemical industry 
most is a section buried deep in the 
heart of Texas’ proposed tax. In Sec- 
tion 2 of Article IV is a sentence: “The 
provisions of Section 1 (Ed. tax scope 
section) hereof shall not apply to the 
manufacturing or producing of prod- 
ucts wherein the raw 
do not in the process of 
facturing or 
chemical change, either 
in part.” 

In scope the bill takes a wide swing. 
The levy applies to “every individual, 
company, corporation or association, 
whether incorporated under the laws 
of this (Texas) or any other state, or 
of the United States, or any foreign 
country, importing into this state 
products of like kind and character 
taxed in Section 1 of this 
article .. . ., etc.).” 

The Section 1 referred to also in- 
cludes, in addition to salt, other staples 
of the chemical industry 
limestone, Fuller’s earth and fireclay. 

In the latter part of the bill specific 
exemptions from the tax are listed for 
sulfur and carbon black, which the 
bill points out are covered by other 
tax laws. 

Most observers feel that the com- 
plexity and general haziness of the 
bill may prevent it from being passed. 
And the chemical industry hopes they 
are right. Although there is no indi- 
cation that the bill if passed would 
result in any existing plants being 
closed, there is some belief that it 
would certainly discourage the rising 
of new towers in Texas. 


materials used 
such manu 
undergo a 
in whole o1 


producing 
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such as 





Rules for Oil 


At a recent meeting, the National 
Petroleum Council's Committee on 
Capital and Material Requirements 
laid down some basic rules the govern- 
ment must follow if the country is to 
get any substantial increase of petro- 
leum production. The meeting (first 
one for the committee) met to study 
a request of the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense. PAD had asked 
that industry study capital and mate- 
rial requirements necessary for en 
additional production of 1 million bar 
rels daily of petroleum products. 

Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chairman of 
the board of Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) and chairman of the com- 
mittee, said that if industry is to meet 
the million barrel goal, the govern- 
ment must maintain the general pre- 
vailing “climate” under which indus- 
try is operating. He referred to such 
factors as the continuance of long 
standing tax provisions on depletion 
and intangible drilling expenditures. 

Peace needed: The committee felt 
that the tideland dispute must be 
settled promptly so offshore drilling 
in the tidelands may be resumed and 
the potentialities of these areas further 
developed. 

And to maintain the recent high 
refinery output, the committee said 
that additional storage capacity would 
be required. The expanded capacity 
is necessary to take care of the sea- 
sonal accumulation of heating oils. 


AEC on Toxicity 


Copies of the Ninth Semiannual 
Report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission this week reached the desks of 
technical and industrial men interest- 
ed in nuclear progress during 1950. 
High on the list of the best-read sec- 
tions of the report were the pages on 
biology and medicine. And of espe- 
cial interest the statement that 
AEC research has shown that pluto- 
nium may be less toxic than the evi- 
dence first indicated. 

It seems that when work on plu- 
tonium was in its infancy there was 
very little toxicity information avail 
able on which to base exposure-sate- 
ty programs to protect workers from 
the harmful effects of the element. For 
this reason precautionary measures 
were based upon previous experiences 
with radium. 

Now, it appears that the data on 
radium toxicity may also have been 
inconclusive. And the numbers of 
people claimed to have suffered from 
radium poisoning in the past may 


Was 
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have actually been poisoned by a 
combination of radium and mesotho- 
rium, another radioactive element. 

At present the AEC is 


further studies on the toxicity of plu- 


pursuing 


If the original observations 
are borne out this work may go a 
toward simplifying work 
with plutonium in laboratories and 
plants which would result in sub- 
stantial economies in the construction 


tonium. 


long way 


and operation of facilities using plu- 
tonlum. 

Civilian Defense officials were also 
interested in studies mentioned in the 
report on atomic explosion injuries and 
This work fell under the 
general headings of direct blast  in- 


flash 


treatment. 


jury, burns and radiation in- 
jury. 

it was reported that the Atomic 
Energy Project at the University of 
California at Los Angeles has devel- 
oped an apparatus for simulating ex- 
plosive blasts, in which small lab 
animals are exposed to predetermined 
shock waves. 
sults of the work have been released 
publicly. 

A somewhat similar device has been 
developed at the University of Roch- 
ester but for the study of the effect 
of flash burns. At present the effec- 
tiveness of ACTH and other agents in 
the treatment of radiation burns is be- 
ing tested 


So far, however, no re- 


FOREIGN. ... 6 « 


India: A factory for producing 
uranium and thorium is nearing com- 
pletion. Raw material will be fur- 
nished from uranium and uranium- 
bearing residues of a near-by mona- 
zite factory. Operating costs will be 
met at start through sale of thorium 
compounds to India’s gas-mantle in- 
dustry. 

The extensive use of ion exchange 
resins in India is likely after recent 
tests in the National Chemical Lab- 
oratory in Poona. Initially, the proc- 
ess will be used for the purification of 
drinking water. With its aid the gov- 
ernment of Madras State hopes to re- 
duce the prevalence of dental fluor- 
osis among the 2 million inhabitants 
of Nellore (in South India). Provision 
of pure drinking water is a problem 
throughout India, and the govern- 
ment hopes that the ion-exchange 
process will be the solution. 

° 

Austria: Experimental production 
of nickel sulfate is now underway at 
the government-owned Montanwerke 
at Brixleg. Of total cost for plant, 
60% was supplied by Marshall Plan 
funds. 
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When production hits commercial 
stage, it will have a beneficial effect 
on the , exchange 
balance. Not only will the plant elim- 
inate the necessity for importing the 
material, but it should produc e 150 to 
180 tons a year available for export. 


EXPANSION... . 


Magnesium Plant: Munitions Board 
Admin 
istration to put back into operation 


country’s foreign 


has ordered General Service 
another government-owned magnes- 
ium plant. The plant is the sixth 
taken out of mothballs in 
months. 

Operator for the unit will be Pa- 
cific Northwest Alloys, Inc. (subsid- 
iary of Chromium Mining & Smelting 
Corp.). 


recent 


Production will begin some 
time during the summer—entire out 
put will go to government 
. 

Celanese: Construction on 
cellulose 
plant will begin shortly near Edmon- 
ton, Alta. A new Celanese affiliate, 
Canadian Chemical Co. Ltd. has 
been formed to build and operate it 

Raw materials will come from Al- 
berta’s petroleum fields and the new 


a large 


petrochemical and acetate 


Celanese-controlled plant near Prince 
Rupert on the British 
Coast. The plant will manu: 
facture many organic chemicals never 
before produced in Canada. The Cel- 
direct 


Columbia 
new 


anese process of oxidation of 


OFFICIALS® OF CORNING GLASS WORKS examine the 


used 


will be Acetic 
acid produced in the plant will be 


hydro arbons 


combined with wood pulp from the 
Prince Rupert plant to produce cel 
lulose acetate 
. 
Manganese Inc.: The company will 
start a $2 million manganese devel- 
opment, North of Nev. 


Construction underway in 


Henderson, 
will get 
April. Production is expected within 
15 months 

President Hewitt S. West says the 
mill will have a 1200 
tons per day. The company has a 10- 
with the federal 
ernment to supply manganese alloy. 


capacity of 


vear contract gov 


Mothball Plant: 


OW ned 


The government- 
chemical plant at Niagara 
Falls will be rehabilitated at an esti- 
mated cost of $1.5 million, and will 
be reactivated in June. Operator will 
probably be Hooker Electrochemical, 

During the war, the $6 million 
plant turned out chlorinated mate- 
rials for defense. The army declared 
it surplus in March, 1950, and turned 
it over to GSA. Army Chemical 


Corps says plant will produce chem- 
icals for use on protective clothing. 
e 


Woodward Iron Company: Com- 
pany will start on $4 million expansion 
program which will have as principal 
object building of 30 coke ovens. New 
ovens will have a capacity of 115 net 
tons a vear. 


GLASS WORKS 
PRODUCTS 


CORNING 
rYPICAl 


model of the “Glass 


Center” which wll be opened early next suramer at Corn'ng, N.Y. Center will con- 
tain a reference library on glass and factory for visitors’ inspection. 





ORGANIC 
CHEMICALS— 


Modern Medicine Men 


The modern treatment of disease involves many factors— 

among which chemotherapy becomes more vital every day. 

In the treatment of disease and disabling allergies, medicines synthesized from organic chemicals 
have replaced many of the less specific medicinal agents of past generations. 

Such medicinals as the sulfonamides, penicillin, streptomycin, anti-histamines, and aspirin, 
either comfort the patient or make the control of his illness far more certain and effective. In each 
case the broad availability of these drugs has been made 
possible by the development of synthetic organic chemicals 
which are necessary to their manufacture. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals has pioneered in synthe- 
sizing and producing, on a large scale, dependable organic 
chemicals. Our technical representatives are well qualified 
to help you make the best use of them in the development 
of your product. 


aS 


1 partial list of our chemicals, now considered basic to the pharma- 
ceutical industry, includes the alcohols: methanol, ethanol, and isopropanol; ; r 
acetic anhydride; propylene glycol; ethyl ether; ethyl and isopropyl acetate; : €' 
acetone; ethylene dichloride; CakBowax compounds; acetoacetic esters; 
and the ethanolamines. For a handy reference to ali of Carsipe’s chem- 


icals used in this industry, cal/ or write our nearest office for the booklet Offices in Principal Cities 


“Synthetic Organic Chemicals in Pharmaceuticals.” In Canada 
Carbide land Carbor Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 


“Carbowax” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OUTPUT INDEX—Basis: Total Man-Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 








General extension of chemical allocations patterned upon the M-300 
order of World War II had been expected by the industry before midyear. How- 
ever, recent remarks by C. C. Concannon of the NPA chemical division portend a 
stepped-up time table to be activated in a few weeks. 





Numerous voices from the chemical industry have stressed the critical 
shortage of sulfur and sulfuric acid. But a more likely reason for prompt gov- 
ernment action is attributed to heavy agricultural requirements, now receiving 
the scrutiny of the House Fertilizer and Farm Machinery Subcommittee. 





Usually a minor factor in the marketing of chemicals, reselling becomes 
a characteristic feature when demand outruns supply, as it has since Korea. Unoffi- 
cial resale spot reports indicate rehandled caustic selling around 10¢ a pound, 
with trichlorethylene and bichromate around 30¢ a pound, approximately double 
manufacturers’ quotations. 





U. S. drugs on the market met a brisk and increasing foreign demand 
in 1950. In value, this group was less than 1/15 of all chemical production, but 
comprised nearly one third of all U. S. chemical exports, exceeding any other 
single classification. 





weremnyccmce £ 


Even the tangles of international trade may resolve into a happy unrav- 
elling, as witness the experience of Standard of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum. 
Until last week overseas operations of these two major oil companies in England 
had been hampered by obligations to buy in sterling areas. Removal of these re- 
strictions will encourage activities of U.S. oil companies’ foreign affiliates, and is 
a sign that England now feels more secure dollar-wise than two years ago. 





When more benzene is made from petroleum, Platforming will probably 
make it. That seems to be the case in the recent moves by Atlantic Refining and 
Standard of California to increase production of aromatic hydrocarbons. With ad- 
vantages claimed for Platforming both in yield and throughout, the price of pe- 
troleum benzene should be scmewhat under 50¢ a gallon. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Industries Output Index (1947—100) 115.0 102.8 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily Average, 1000 Tons) 1410.0 432.0 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of Capacity) 99.5 . 84.7 
Wholesale Prices—Chemicals and Allied Products (1926—100) 146.8 : 115.4 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 227.0 168.5 
Chem. Process Industries Const. Awards (Eng. News-Record) $27,581,000 $19,231,000 $3,855,000 

Year Ago 


MONTHLY BUSINESS INDICATORS—FOREIGN TRADE—IMPORTS Latest Month Previous Month 
Chemicals Total Million Dollars $9.2 
Coal Tar Products 2 . . 
Medicinals and Pharmaceuticals 
Industrial Chemicals 
Fertilizers and Fertilizer Materials 
Vegetable Oils and Waxes, Inedible 





Upshot of the House Judiciary Subcommittee findings on additional aluminum 
capacity: If more aluminum is needed, it will be U.S. made; consideration of pending 
offers by major Canadian producers was shelved for lack of support. 

On the heels of this decision, plans to jump annual domestic capacity by 
500-600 million pounds were initiated by Aluminum Co. of America and Kaiser. 








Ultimate success of the mobilization program depends both on right moves 
and good timing by NPA and OPS. Sample of untimely action: Drastic curtailment of 
rubber supplies is behind recent spot unemployment in the industry. 





One practical suggestion rather startling in simplicity proposes to relieve the 
steel drum shortage by taking more steel. This application comes from cooperage com- 
panies who need those metal hoops to hold barrels together—claim material savings 
will stave off the container problem. 





Officials of the PAD bowed to strong opposition in the plan to restrict octane 
ratings as a tetraethyl] lead conservative measure. However, since TEL is not needed 
for upping octane numbers, reducing octane does not necessarily improve the TEL 
supply. 





Now that tin prices f.o.b. Singapore are $1.87 a pound, compared with the 
domestic limit of $1.83, only the government could afford to buy on that basis, and does 
through RFC. One factor in soaring costs: Increasing supplies are going to Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and presumably other countries behind the Iron Curtain. 





Concern over the benzene export quota this year will be unusually mild. The 
office of International Trade’s overseas permits total less than % 9, of 19% of produc- 
tion capacity. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending February 19, 1951 
UP 





Change New Price New Price 


Albumen, egg, tech 
Bergamot 

Citronella, Ceylon 
Cocoa Butter 

Coconut Oil, Pac. Ports 


DOWN 


Copra, cif. Pac. ports/ton 
Olive oil, edible, dms., per gal. 
Spearmint Oil 

Tin, Singapore 


$285.00 
3.60 
5.50 
1.87 





Anise, Chinese 
Carnauba Wax, No. 3, refined 
Cassia, Batavia 
Corn Oil, crude, tanks, works 


Cottonseed Oil, crude, tanks, Valley 


Peppermint Oil, redist., USP 
Quicksilver (76 Ib. flask) 
Soybean Oil, crude, tanks 
Thyme, French 


Prices per Ib. unless quantity is stated 


7.75 

215.00 
.205 
225 
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BOOKS 


Industrial Solvents, by Ibert Mellan. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; x + 758 pp., $12.00. 
A correlation of the extensive data 

on solvents, the second edition of this 
reference book covers all phases of 
industrial solvents including physical 
data, commercial uses, and applica- 
tions. Over 380 solvents are consid- 
ered in detail and grouped to meet the 
needs of all industries. Rewritten to 
cover new developments in the field, 
this volume also contains a new chap- 
ter on the safe handling of toxic 
and inflammable solvents. 

Following the original scheme of 
the book, the theoretical aspects of 
solution and the principles of vapor 
pressure, evaporation rate, boiling 
point, and viscosity are presented 
the early chapters. The author dis- 
cusses in detail the physical properties 
of solvents especially those of evapo- 
ration ratio, solubility, phase equilib- 
rium and dilution ratio. One section 
is devoted to the applications of sol- 
vents in such fields as the paint, var- 
nish, lacquer, food, drug, chemical, 
disinfectant, and economic poison 
industries. Numerous tables and 
graphs providing specific and com- 
parative information on the various 
aspects of the subject are included 
in the text. 


Active Carbon by John W. Hassler. 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
Br oklyn, N. Y.; 380 pp. $7.00. 
Written for chemists, engineers, 

operators, and research workers im 
industry, this is the first English text 
that attempts to cover all aspects of 
the active carbon field. Topics cov- 
ered include theories and principles 
of its action and use, methods of 
manufacture, and industrial applica- 
tions. 

Divided in three parts, the book 
begins with the theoretical aspects 
of active carbon and goes on ‘to 
describe its various applications in- 
cluding industrial processes in which 
this material is extensively used. Cer- 
tain processes described have not 
been adopted industrially, but em- 
body features that could be useful in 
other applications. The last section 
deals with experimental methods and 
gives a systematic approach for de- 
vising new applications and improving 
existing processes. The author has 
drawn upon his own experience and 
that of fellow research workers in 
gathering information for this book 
with a view to aiding the reader in 
gaining an insight into the solution of 
his own problems. 
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Crystal Growth, by H. E. Buckley. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; xv + 571 pp-, $9.00. 

In this monograph, the author em- 
ploys the historical approach to dis- 
cuss the phenomenon of crystal 
growth; he describes how crystals 
were once prepared and then explains 
the current methods and ideas on the 
subject. Following an introductory 
background on solution, solubility, 
and supersolubility, there is a section 
dealing with the artificial preparation 
of crystals including the main features 
of the apparatus and principles in- 
volved. The various theories of crystal 
growth are reviewed beginning with 
Curie’s up to the more recent ones of 
Stranski and Kossel. Other sections 
deal with the miscellaneous types of 
crystallization and the nature and 
effects of impurities on crystal habit. 
A bibliography provides references to 
particular phases of the subject. 


Applications of Industrial pH Control, 


by Allen L. Chaplin. The Instru- 

ments Publishing Co., Pittsburgh, 

Pa.; 135 pp: $2.50. 

Intended for the process control en- 
gineer, this manual covers some prob- 
lems of applications in view of theo- 
retical concepts and as experienced 
by the author in the application of 
industrial pH regulation. Following 
a theoretical review of the subject, 
the author analyzes the residence and 
sampling systems, typical and ap- 
proved pH control installations, the 
pH regulator and liquid, gaseous and 
solid reagents. Liberal use is made of 
diagrams and graphs. 


Briefly Listed 


ANTIHISTAMINES, INDUSTRY AND Propuct 
Survey, technical book describing the 
background, development, clinical evalu- 
ations, laboratory and clinical compari- 
sons of the modern antihistamines used 
in the United States. Chemonomics, Inc., 
100 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
for $5. 


ELECTRONICS ENGINEERING MAsTER IN- 
pEx—1947-1948, third volume in the se- 
ries covering electronic and allied engi- 
neering literature published throughout 
the world since 1925. Edited by John F 
Rider and put out by Electronics Re- 
search Publishing Co., 480 Canal St., 
New York 13, N.Y. Price: $19.50. 


Book Previews, new monthly magazine 
giving factual information about books 
scheduled for publication during the 
coming month. All new books are cov 
ered including those in the engineering 
and business fields and grouped accord- 
ing to category. It is published at 1] 
East 48 Street, New York 17, New York 


HOW TO 





set up and operate 
a modern industrial 
research laboratory 








analysis of the methods 
rganization and operation 
h laboratories, This book 
led information on the selection 
labor ator progt am—the direction of research 
the inancial administration of the laboratory 
ad a number of auxiliary services. Data are 
included on the design 
of a_ laboratory 
ific industry an 
gn of the lat 


The Organization of 


INDUSTRIAL 
SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


Second Edition 
By C. E. KENNETH MEES 
Vice-President in charge of Research 
Eastman Kodak Company 
and JOHN A. LEERMAKERS 
Assistant Director, Research Laboratory 
Eastman Kodak Company 
383 pages, 6 x 9, iliustrated, $5.00! 





You will find this book a rete to the effective 
solution of problems with research 
departments. Part with the nature 
industrial research, Part II deseribes the 
setup of such agencies as government labora 
tories, research associations, technological rex 
search institates, and industrial laboratories, Ia 
Part Hl you are taken fr a discussion of 
the ways in which a lab y may be organ+ 
ized, to an examination of systems that show 
you how te guide the work carried on within 
the laboratory. 


Gives valuable information on: 
e laboratory office § ar- 
rangeme 


e responsibilities of the 
usiness manager 


e factors determining me- 
rale 


ae for new 

produe 

e conducting a conference snltiet — 

initiation jaten - 

© planning of development olleuiieue oe ad 
work 

e design and construction distribution of progress 
of instruments reports 

@ systems of keeping la- selection of department 
bor costs records e 


SEE THIS BOOK 
10 DAYS FREE 


! McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


Send me Mees nakers’ THE ORGANI | 
| ZATION oF INDUSTRIAL SCIENTIFIC RE- 
SEARCH for 10 days’ examination 
r 1 remit 
return book 


This offer applies to U. S& 











MARKET PLACE 


LOCAL STOCKS e CHEMICALS 
e RAW MATERIALS 
EQUIPMENT e SUPPLIES 











SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


Classified Advertising 


EMPLOYMENT: 
BUSINESS: 


$1.20 a line. Minimum 4 lines. To Reig t advance 
payment count 5 average words a line. 

Eraploymont Wanted & individual Selling Oppor- 

tunity undisplayed advertising rate is one-half 

of above rate, payable in advance. 

Box Numbers—Care of publication count as 1 line. 

Discount of 10% if full payment is made in ad- 
vance for 4 consecutive insertions. 

Equipment Wanted or For Sale Advertisements 
Acceptable only in Displayed Style, 





“OPPORTUNITIES” 


UNDISPLAYED ——RATES 
individual Spaces with border rules for prominent 


The advertising rate is $8.50 per inch for all 


An “advertising inch is measured %”" vertically on 


New advertisements received b 


:EQUIPMENT 
:USED OR RESALE 


DISPLAYED 
display of advertisements 


advertising pepeers - other than a contract 
asis. Contract rates quoted on_ request. 


one column, 3 columne—80 —" a page 

ry b Sth at the 
New York office, 830 Ww. iad” st, 18, 
for the March 10th issue sub 0 space 
limitations, 











r-— RECLAIMING——_ | 


Plastics eo Resins 
By-Products 


Granulating any size lumps or pieces. 
Separation of contaminated materials. Un- 
limited kiln drying facilities. Compound- 
ing, milling, coloring. Extrusion and pel- 
letizing. 


A. BAMBERGER CORPORATION 
703 Bedford Ave., Bklyn, N. Y. 

















MAin 5-7450 





SEARCHLIGHT 
SECTION 











EQUIPMENT 
HEADLINERS 

Selected from our Latest Bulletin 

6000 Gal. Stainless Tank 8’ x 16’; agi 

tated; closed 

2S. S. Tumbling Batch Mixers 23 cu. ft.; 

36” x 3'7” 

Birmingham 2 Roll Rubber Mill 16” x 

42” with 50 HP motor 

Devine Rotary Vacuum Dryer 442’ x 15’ 

Buffalo Double Drum Dryer 24” x 24” 

with accessories 


Send Us Your List of 
Surplus Equipment 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
157 Hudson Strect, 
New York 13, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


1 Stokes Vacuum Dryer 59A, 18” 
x 42”, with pump and conden- 
ser. 

2 Worthington Vacuum Pumps 
6% x 
Sp Ga 2 $, Senin! 
600 CFM @ 80 oz. pr. 

4 Selectro Vibrating Screens, 2’ 
x 7‘, two deck, enclosed, stain- 
less steel. 

2 Abbe Eng. Pebble Mills, size 
1-B, 6’ dia. x 8’ long 

1 Hardinge Conical Ball Mill, 
steel liner, 4°6" dia. x 24” 
long 
Stainless Steel Tanks, Type 
316, closed, 50 gal., 80 gal., 
325 gal., 425 gal. 

Pfaudler Horiz. Brewery Glass 
Lined Tanks, 7500 gal. & 8250 
gal. 

Rotary Vacuum Filter 8’ x 8’ 
Acid Proof, Rubber & Lead. 


PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1521 W. Thompson St. 
Phila. 21, Penna. 

















BOUGHT — SOLD 


Glycols — Cellosol _ 
Titaniums — Lithopone — ine "Ouide 
Bichromates — Dyes — Colors, etc. 
Soda Ash — Caustic Soda 





BUYS—SELLS 
USED MACHINERY 


AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE CHEMICAL 
AND PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Including Paint, Food, Rubber, Plastics, 
Sugar, Drugs, Cosmetics and Allied Fields. 
From a single item to a complete plant. 
CASH FOR YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT. 
CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
14-18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 





“Geared to Serve You” 
Rogers 1000 Ib. powder mixer & sifter 
NEW 50 gal. Ceramie Reactor 
od = lined pebble mills— 





2 Mikros 4TH & 2TH with AC motors 
2 S.S. Milk Type Tanks, 2600 & 2100 Gals 
Day 15 Gal. Jktd. Mixer, 2 cored Masticator Arms 
with gg reducer & 5 HP motor 
New 10! x 16’ Feine Rotary Vac. Filter 
B. a4) *Rotary Cutters, all sizes with motors 
For Better Buys and Service 
Phone SOuth 8-4451-9264-8782 
You Can BANK on the 


EQUIPMENT 
CLEARING 
HOUSE, INC. 


289-10th ST., BKLYN 15,.N. Y. 











AVAILABLE... 


CUSTOM REFINING FACILITIES 
¢ Distillation 
e Extraction 
¢ Separations 
* Fractionations 
Drum Lots—Tank Cars 


WANTED... 
All Types of Crude Mixtures 
By-Products 
Residues 
Wastes 
Contaminated Solvents 


TRULAND 


Chemical & Engineering Co. Inc. 
Box 426, Union, N.J. UNionville 2-7260 

















é 

Manufacturer’s Agent: 
Now handling prominent mfg’s crushing, grinding, 
separating and mixing equipment. Desirous of ex- 
panding with allied or related line serving the 
chemical and process industries in all or part of 
Atlantic “——. 

A 8487 Chemical Industries 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y 








IF THERE IS 


Anything you want 


that other readers of this paper 
can supply 


OR— 


Something you 
don’t want 


that other readers can use, ad- 
vertise it in the 


Searchlight Section 


ASPER MACHINERY CO. INC. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 1123 BROADWAY 10, NEW YORK 
96-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 


CHelsea 3-9010 9011 
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READER SERVICE 


HOW TO USE COUPON 
Mail the 


page. 


coupon at the bottom of 
Circle page numbers of items 
about which you want more details. 
Then write your name and address 
and mail it to us. Your request will 
be forwarded to companies concerned, 
the answer coming direct to you. 


MAKES IT HANDY 


Products and literature in this issue 
are listed on these pages. There are 
three indexes. (1) Editorial items on 
new products, new equipment, new 
literature; (2) products advertised. 
(3) The index of advertisers is on the 
following page. 


THE NUMBERS 


Advertisements :—There is a page 
number on the coupon for each ad- 
vertisement. Before the number, may 
appear, L, R, T, B (left, right, top, 
bottom), locating the ad on the page; 
small letters following (a, b, c) in- 
dicate additional products in the ad- 
vertisement. 

Editorial Items:— Numerals are 
page numbers; the ABC’s distinguish 
among items where more than one is 
on a page. There is a number on the 
coupon for each item referring to new 
products, equipment, and literature. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS 


For more deta, circle number on coupon 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Aluminum magnesium silicate 


Phosphorescent plastic 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Bin Vibrator 
Pulverizer . 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


CHEMICALS 

Chemical Reagents 
Dichloroacetaldehyde ay 
Fire-resistant Hydraulic Fluids 
Oils, Greases and Waxes . 


Synthetic Tanning Agents 


EQUIPMENT 

Air Compressor Drives 
Aluminized Steel ...... 
Corrosion Proof Linings 
Glassware 

Light-weight Sie 
Motors afd Generators 
Precipitating Softener 
Strip Chart Recorder 
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PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


For more data, circle number on coupon. 


Acculute 
Aluminum sulphate 
Ammonia alum 
Anhydrous ammonia 
Bicarbonate of soda 
Cationic textile softener 
arquad 2HT 
Chromium 
Ammonium bichromate 
Chromic acid 
Potassium bichromate 
Potassium chromate 
Sodium bichromate 
Sodium chromate 
Coal tar 
Dioctyl phthalate 
Ethylene chlorobromide 
Fatty acids 
Coconut 
Cotton seed 
Soya bean 
Tallow 
Formaldehyde 
Gluconic acid .. 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
Hydroxylamine salts, 
hydroxylammonium 
Acid sulfate 
Chloride .... 
Sulfate 
Industrial . 
Lauric acid, neo-fat lL 
Lithium compounds 
Monohydrate of soda .. 
N-alkyltrimethylene-diamine 
Odor neutralizers 
Organic, synthetic, 
Paraformaldehyde 
Perfumes 
Potash alum 
Quaternary ammonium 
compounds 
Red oi 
Rosin replaceme nt, neo 
fat D-242 o¢ 
Sal soda e 


for drugs 


Sodium 
Stearic acid 
Stearic acid, groco 54 
Tricresyl phosphate 
White oleine 
Plant facilities available 
in Louisiana 
Pumps, uniform flow control 
lest papers, pH 
Waxes, 
Gersthofen 
Microcrystalline 
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Positions Wanted 

Selling Opportunities Wanted 
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Used or Surplus New) 


For Sale 


WANTED 
Equipment 


Miscellaneous 


ADVERTISERS INDEN 
Chemical Service Cort 
Consolidated Products ¢ 
Equipment Clearing House, In 
First Machinery Corp 
Jasper Machinery Co 
Perry Equipment Co 


lruland Chemical & Engineering 


READER SERVICE COUPON 


Mail to Chemical Industries Week, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


NAME 


POSITION 





COMPANY _ 





ADDRESS : 
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Editorial Items 


40D 
IE 
40F 


Advertiseme.ats 
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SUDO LS 


Chemicals 


Synthetic Tanning Agents 


Technical bulletin reviewing the history 
of naphthalene type syntans, mechanism 
of syntan chemistry and applications of 
those syntans in conjunction with chrome 
and vegetable tannages. American Cya- 
namid Co, 


Fire-resistant Hydraulic Fluids 


12-p. booklet giving physical properties, 
advantages, and instructions for use of 
UCON hydrolubes which were devel- 
oped to meet the need for hydraulic oils 
to be used in locations where fire hazards 
exist. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Div., 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


Oils, Greases and Waxes 


Bulletin #43 describing firm’s low vapor 
pressure sealing compounds, oils, greases, 
and waxes for high vacuum work and 
noting their specifications, price and 
various applications. James G. Biddle Co. 


Dichloroacetaldehyde 


Technical data sheet presenting informa- 
tion on the typical reactions, properties, 
analysis and availability of this new in- 
termediate. Westvaco Chemical Div., 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


Chemical Reagents 
Bulletin describing the properties, uses, 
and prices of dipotassium rhodizonate, 


disodium rhodizonate and_tetrahydroxy- 
quinone. Jasonols Chemical Co. 


Equipment 


Air Compressor Drives 


24-p. illustrated bulletin containing au- 
thoritative information on both motors 
and controls for all types of large air 
compressors. Included are multiple tables, 
charts, and graphs for matching motor 
characteristics to compressor require- 
ments. Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. 


Corrosion Proof Linings 


Bulletin covering the firm’s complete line 
of linings, including; sheet linings, solu- 


rere 


tion or dispersion linings, brick sheath- 
ings and misc linings. Atlas Mineral 
Products Co. 


Aluminized Steel 


24-p. booklet describing the steel’s alu- 
minum surface, heat and corrosion re- 
sistance, heat reflectivity and its mechan- 
ical and forming properties in addition 
to listing its applications in a variety of 
products and furnishing recommendations 
tor welding by various methods, brazing 
and finishing. Armco Steel Corp. 


Strip Chart Recorder 

4-p. bulletin discussing the firm’s line of 
electronically operated strip chart record- 
ers for the measurement, indication, con- 
trol and permanent record of such vari- 
ables as temperatures, speed, static strain 
loads, AC-DC voltage and amperage in 
process industries. Wheelco Instruments 


Co, 


Precipitating Softener 

Bulletin devoted to type CM precipitat- 
ing softener and coagulator, in which 
energy for floc preparation is mechanical, 
describing and diagramming the circuit 
flow and answering nine questions in a 
system appraisal. Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. 


Motors and Generators 


“19-p. bulletin on Life-Line type de mo- 


tors and generators, showing how the 
new design uses rolled steel frames, steel 
brackets, steel angle feet, and prelubri- 
cated double-sealed ball bearings. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 


Light-weight Pipe 

4-p. bulletin presenting data on fittings, 
flanges, connections, and pipe specifica- 
tions from 4” to 30” in diameter and 
showing typical industrial applications of 
the pipe. Naylor Pipe Co. 


Glassware 

Catalog #50 covering complete line of 
firm’s products, listing specifications, de- 
scriptions and uses of each type of 
laboratory glassware. Ace Glass Inc. 


WATEROUS PUMPS 


assure 


UNIFORM FLOW CONTROL! 


No internal contact or friction between rotor and 


housing. Fixed clearances assure constant flow 
settings. Ideal for applications —— controlled 
capacities. Available in 316 Stainless Steel. 





Pending 


CAPACITY—1 to 100 GPM 
PRESSURE — Up to 125 Ibs. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE PUMP SPECIFICATIONS 


Yolth-mmaey 17 be 


84 Fillmore Avenue East ® St. Paul, Minnesota 
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non-toxic, non-volatile, non-corrosive 
gluconic acid 
is the choice as an acid catalyst 


Non-toxic. non-volatile, non-corrosive gluconic acid is being used 
with increasing frequency as an acid catalyst for vat soluble ester 
printing pastes. Formulations made with gluconic acid are more 
stable than those made with other organic acids, a factor of real 
importance when breakdowns occur. Moreover, such pastes yield 
bright. clear colors without tendering of the fabric. In alkaline 
solutions, gluconic acid offers the additional advantage of efficient 
sequestering action, giving protection against trace metals which 
may cause dulling of colors. 














Many of the same outstanding characteristics which make 
gluconic acid so effective as an acid catalyst in printing pastes 
also apply to its derivative — glucono-delta-lactone, the anhydride 
of the acid. This white, odorless, free-flowing powder is stable in 

air and of a high degree of purity. Glucono-delta-lactone is the 

acid catalyst of choice for acid colloid resins because: 
1. Afterwash can be eliminated. 2. It gives better “hand’’. 3. It 
is easy to handle in production. 4. Contains no water — reduces 
shipping, storage and handling. 


Write today for samples and prices of both products. Detailed 
information available in Technical Bulletin #6 and #33. 


ne. 


NIC ACID 


COPPER GLUCONATE @ FERROUS GLUCONATE ® GLUCONO-DELTA-LACTONE 
MAGNESIUM GLUCONATE © MANGANESE GLUCONATE @ POTASSIUM GLUCONATE © SODIUM GLUCONATE 


AMMONIUM GLUCONATE @ CALCIUM GLUCONATE @ 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn.6, N. ¥. * 425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. * 605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Calif, 








g) EAAMETRYLENETETRAMI 


U.S.P. (Methenamine) Granular and Powder—shipped in 100, 50 
and 25 Ib. fiber drums. Technical Granular and Powder—shipped 
in 200 Ib. barrels, and 100, 50 and 25 Ib. fiber drums. Bag packing 
also available. Whether used as a pharmaceutical or as an inter- 
mediate for resins, plastics and chemicals, these Heyden products 
can be relied upon for highest quality. 


ry mm | 


FORMALDEHYDE 


Clear, colorless liquid of highest purity and uniformity, with a 
minimum assay of 37%. Available in U.S.P. grade and methanol- 
free grade. Shipped in tank cars, tank trucks, drums, carboys 














and bottles. 











PARAFORMALDEHYDE 


An alternative source of methylene linkages equal to Heyden 
Formaldehyde in purity and uniformity. Powder, Flo Gran- 
ules and Granules. Fiber Drums: 250, 50 and 25 Ibs. 


Samples and 
further infor- 
mation mailed 

promptly on 
request. 
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Benzaldehyde ¢ Benzoutes ¢ Benzyl! Chloride 
Bromides ¢ Chlorinated Aromatics « Creosotes 
Formaldehyde « Formic Acid ¢ Glycerophosphates 


th will tat z 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION iiteemebeestnteebiecnane 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. Penicillin ¢ Pentaerythritols 
Propy! Gallate » Resorcinol @ Salicylates 





CHICAGO 6 « PHILADELPHIA 3 « wy FRANCISCO 11 Salicyli $ 
ic Acid © Streptomycin 
\ DETROIT 1 ¢ PROVIDENCE 3 ¥ 





